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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@———- 

HE war news during the week has been meagre, but what 
there is is distinctly good. The Boer raiders into 

the Colony are not only meeting with no local support, but 
are finding it increasingly difficult to keep up their game of 
hide-and-seek. Moreover, they are gradually being forced 
north, which means their ultimate destruction, as the Orange 
River is not now fordable except at the drifts, which are well 
guarded. The western column has already broken up into 
small groups, which are being steadily followed up, while the 
eastern, which seems to have more cohesion, is being driven 
in the direction of Venterstad. In the Thabanchu region 
De Wet still remains uncaptured, but the news as we write 
is that General Knox is engaged with him. De Wet, that is, 
is trying to break south. He may, of course, succeed in this 
attempt, but if he fails it will probably be the end of him, 
for all other exits are believed to be barred. On the whole, 
we see no sign for uneasiness. The Colony is not going to 
rise, and the guerilla war will pursue its normal course to a 
normal close. No doubt there may again be anxious 
moments and annoying disasters on a small scale, but it is 
not worthy of the nation to be moved by such minor worries. 


At the Spanish Legation in Pekin on Christmas Eve 
(Monday) the Joint Note of the Powers was presented to 
Prince Ching, who accepted it, to be forwarded to the 
Emperor. Li Hung Chang, who is still ill, sent an apology 
for his absence. The substance of the Note, as telegraphed 
by the Z%mes correspondent, is as follows. After a preamble 
reciting as the chief crimes the murder of the German 
Minister by Imperial soldiers and the attacks on the Legations, 
denouncing the treachery of the Chinese Government in 
declaring by its representatives abroad that it was protect- 
ing the Legations while it was actually besieging them, and 
recalling the rest of the outrages, the Note declares that 
the Allies consent to the petition of China for peace on 
certain “ irrevocable ” conditions :—(1) An Imperial Prince 
to convey to Berlin the Emperor’s regret for the murder of 
Baron von Ketteler, and a monument with an inscription in 
Chinese, German, and Latin, and also expressing the Emperor’s 
regret, to be set up in Pekin. (2) Severe punishment to be 
inflicted on the persons named in the Imperial decree of 
September 2lst—including Prince Toan—and also on other 
persons to be designated by the Allies, and, in addition, 
examinations to be suspended for five years in the cities 
where outrages took place. (3) Honourable reparation 
to be made to Japan for the murder of M. Sugujama. 
(4) Expiatory monuments to be erected in all the foreign 
cemeteries where graves were desecrated, 








is to take place; and finally, the Tsung-li-Yamen is to be 
reformed. Until these conditions are complied with it is 
declared that the Powers can hold out no hope of the 
evacuation of Pekin and the neighbouring provinces. , 


We cannot say that we feel any great hope that China will 
loyally accept and carry out these conditions. It is far more 
likely that, in spite of the conditions being declared to be 
irrevocable, she will try to negotiate, and will object to and 
discuss every detail. Indeed, that process has begun already, 
and two of the articles are said to be “ impossible,”—those as 
to the forts and the Legation guards. The essential difficulty 
is that time tells against us, and not in our favour. The 
position is not unlike that which Napoleon experienced in 
Moscow. The Czar would not treat, and Napoleon had no 
power of issuing an ultimatum. The Allies cannot threaten 
to enter the capital of China, for they are there already. 
They cannot again threaten to occupy more provinces, or to 
take Sian, or to march through China (one might as well 
talk of marching from Boston to San Francisco), for they 
have not force enough to do more than they are now 
doing, and no one wants to send out more troops. Mean- 
time the Chinese, who think little of time, are not in a 
hurry, and are getting quite accustomed to being without 
their capital. In a word, the Allies are really more anxious to 
get out of China than the Chinese are to get them out. If once 
the Chinese realise this fact they are certain to take every 
advantage of it. That they will fail to discover it seems 
unlikely. The Times correspondent in New York telegraphs 
that the Foreign Ministers in Pekin lately had a stormy 
meeting “to discover who it is discloses to the Chinese 
what every Minister is pledged to keep secret. Li Hung 
Chang invariably knows within two hours of each meeting 
what has happened at it.” 


It looks as if after all the Amnesty Bill would not succeed 
in covering up the remains of the Dreyfus case. On Thursday 
a letter from Captain Dreyfus to the French Prime Minister 
was published in Paris which threatens to reopen the whole 
discussion. Captain Dreyfus in the letter in question says 
that he has been accused “by a certain section of the Press 
of having addressed in 1894 to the German Emperor an in- 
famous letter which, annotated by this Sovereign, was stolen 
from an Embassy and is formal proof of the crime for which 
I was twice unjustly condemned.” This fresh lie, considering 
its origin, cannot possibly, he goes on, be treated with scorn. 
After asserting his innocence Captain Dreyfus continues: —“I 
am no more the author of the bordereay annotated by the 
German Emperor, which is only a forgery, than of the original 
authentic bordereav, which is Esterhazy’s. Henry excepted, 
all the chief authors of my iniquitous condemnation are still 
living. I am not stripped of all my rights, I preserve the 
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right of every man, which is to defend his honour and to get 
the truth proclaimed. I have then the right, Sir, to ask you 
for an inquiry, and I have the honour to solicit it.’ One 
sympathises with Captain Dreyfus, but of course M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau cannot possibly grant his request for an inquiry. 
That would stultify the whole policy of amnesty,—and the 
policy of amnesty is essential to the welfare of France. But 
even though the Ministry refuses inquiry, as it must, we do 
not feel sure that the controversy may not be awakened in 
the Press, and with the worst possible results, 


General André, the French War Minister, made a remark- 
able speech at Beaune on Christmas Day. After denouncing 
the unpatriotic action of a newspaper in revealing his nego- 
tiations with M. Turpin, the inventor of a new explosive which 
would place France at the head of the nations of the world, 
General André vigorously attacked the “ sham patriots ” who 
had engineered the simultaneous publication in the French 
Nationalist papers and the Novoe Vremya of an article 
accusing him of disorganising the Army and imperilling 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. General André declared that 
he had come to Beaune to expose these “ odious campaigns,” 
that he feared nobody and nothing, that he would never 
lower himself by asking punishment for those who were bark- 
ing at his heels, and concluded: “I shall remain at my post, 
and when I leave the War Office it will be feet foremost.” 
These are bold words, but General André has evidently been 
stung to something like fury by the insubordination of Major 
Cuignet, and his resolute action in dealing with every crisis that 
has arisen since he succeeded General dé Galliffet has proved 
him to be every whit as resolute and fearless.as his predecessor. 
And though he fears “nobody and nothing,” he is, happily, 
no intolerant Secularist, his latest action in the Chamber 
being successfully to resist the abolition of the chaplaincies 
in the military schools, on the ground that they were mostly 
filled by retired naval chaplains, who returned to France 
imbued with patriotism and loyalty to the Republic, and 
might serve as a model to all French officers. General André 
is determined at all hazards to maintain the supremacy of 
the civil power over the Army, and is unquestionably one of 
the chief forces in the strongest French Government of the 
decade, perhaps the best since the Empire fell. 


The last of the great generals of the Franco-Prussian War, 
Field-Marshal Count von Blumenthal, died on Friday week. 
The son of a Prussian Captain who died of wounds received in 
the battle of Dennewitz in 1813, Von Blumenthal did not 
obtain command of a regiment till he was fifty, but 
made his mark as Chief of the Staff under the “Red 
Prince” in the war against Denmark in 1864. In the wars 
of 1866 and 1870 he was the brilliant Chief of the Staff of 
the Crown Prince’s army, winning undying renown at 
Koniggritz, Weissenburg, Worth, and Sedan. Two facts 
in the career of this famous soldier, traced with great skill in 
Monday’s Times, specially commend themselves to the atten- 
tion of those interested in British Army reform. As a sub- 
altern he had the good fortune to serve in a regiment which 
had the tradition that its officers should be men of education 
and talent, and that they should practise ‘plain living and 
high thinking.” The second fact is that, though he 
looked more like a professor than a soldier, he was no pedantic 
believer in the sovereign efficacy of drill and parades, but 
upheld the doctrine that military training should be directed 
to securing the practical efficiency of the individual soldier. 


A further development of the practical appliance of wireless 
telegraphy was demonstrated before the German Emperor in 
Berlin last Saturday. By the improvements introduced by 
Professor Slaby and his assistant, Count Arco, it is now 
possible for an operator to communicate simultaneously with 
several different stations. Thus on Saturday Professor 
Slaby conversed from a room in Berlin with two stations, one 
at Charlottenburg, and another at Ober :Schénweide, distant 
two and eight miles respectively. The conversations were 
carried on by the Morse code, the two instruments used being 
connected with a lightning conductor in the neighbourhood, 
and though one of the stations was separated from the room 
by the greater part of Berlin, the interference of the 
intervening buildings, chimneys, &c., was successfully 
neutralised by a special apparatus. The value of wireless 


telegrapby for signalling purposes is now conclusively 





Re 
established. Unless, however, the speed of transmission is 
greatly enhanced, there is little prospect of Signor Marconi 
or Professor Slaby delivering our streets from their Wire 
entanglements. 


On Monday Lord Cromer, who has been paying a visit to 
Khartoum, addressed a speech to the Sheikhs and notables of 
the Soudan which lays down with the speaker’s usual clearness 
and statesmanship the course which this country means to 
pursue in those regions. He strikes the keynote of hig 
policy when he says that “low taxation must be placed 
before every other interest.” In other words, though the 
Soudan wants better communications anda hundred other 
things, it wants still more low taxation, and Lord Cromer 
does not intend that the paraphernalia of civilisation, how. 
ever desirable in the abstract, shall be purchased by taking 
from the Sondanese people an undue proportion of their 
wealth, The decision not to force the pace is most wise. To 
make our rule strong and eflicient it must, in the long run, 
be based, we will not say on the love of the inhabitants, but 
on their acquiescence, But there is no form of government 
in which men acquiesce so readily as that which taxes them 
at a low rate. Our rule cannot be sympathetic to a savage 
and fanatical population of Mahommedans, but if we do 
not ask for too much in the way of taxes, we shall obtain 
an appreciation and support almost as valuable as loyalty. 


Lord Cromer next, and in answer to a native demand for 
more European supervision, laid it down that there must 
not be too large a number of European administrators in a 
country like the Soudan. Those, however, who were 
introduced must be selected with the greatest care. To 
supplement the present military administrators a few 
civilians would be appointed, who “would form the 
nucleus of a future Soudan Civil Service.” A hydraulic 
engineer would also be appointed. That Lord Cromer is 
perfectly right in insisting on a slow and cautious develop- 
ment of the Soudan cannot be doubted. Any attempt to rush 
the development might end as did the opening up of 
Rhodesia at “ full steam ahead.” 


Sir William Lyne, who was first commissioned to form a 
Ministry by Lord Hopetoun, the new Governor-General of 
the Australian Commonwealth, failed in the undertaking, and 
he thereupon, with a most proper regard for constitutional 
usage, advised that his rival, Mr. Barton, should be sent for, 
Mr. Barton was then commissioned to form a Ministry, which 
he has succeeded in doing, Sir William Lyne joining him. 
Considering the prominent part taken by Mr. Barton in 
founding the Commonwealth, it is right and appro- 
priate that he should be the first Premier. We hope 
and believe that he will never forget that he is the Premier 
of all Australia, and that the leaders of Opposition will 
also remember that in the first years of the Common- 
wealth they must base their policy on broad and not on sec- 
tional issues. We do not doubt that they will do so, for 
Englishmen, on whichever side of the Line they are born and 
bred, are apt to rise to a sense of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. And it is indeed no small responsibility to guard 
the honour and keep safe the person of the “ young Queen,” 
as Mr. Kipling has called her, who now takes her seat in the 
great circle of the Empire. In this work the statesmen out 
of office must bear their part equally with those who form the 
Ministry. 


The Shanghai correspondent of the Standard sends a letter, 
dated November 19th, which opens with a graphic description 
of the Empress-Dowager’s position. “‘The Empress-Dowager, 
says a Chinese official, ‘is like a woman riding a tiger. She does 
not dare to get off for fear the tiger will eat her.’” In other 
words, having put herself in the power of the most conser- 
vative of the Manchus at the time of the coup d'état, she has 
not ventured to break with them, lest they should turn and 
destroy her. The most striking thing in the despatch, however, 
is the deeply touching last letter written from the interior by 
Mrs. Atwater, just before she was murdered with many other 
Europeans by the orders of Yu-Hsien. “I was very restless 
and excited,” she says, “while there was a chance of life, 
but God has taken away that feeling, and now I just 
pray for grace to meet the terrible end bravely.” The 
correspondent expresses not unnatural surprise that the 
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sufferings of the missionaries in the interior seem to have 
attracted but little attention at home. It may be, as he 
suggests, that they were overshadowed by the more romantic 
and stirring events in Pekin. We suppose that national 
compassion had been exhausted, or at least weakened, by the 
continuous demands of the war in South Africa, and the 
murdered missionaries lacked the modern vates sacer, the 
special correspondent. 


The Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco sends to the Times of 
Monday a letter from “a distinguished American officer” 
on the conduct of the Allied troops in China. Accord- 
ing to her informant, every house on the road from 
Pekin to the coast had been looted and vast numbers 
wrecked, thousands of people had been brutally murdered, 
and there had been great wanton destruction and other 
outrages on helpless people. Most of the officers had done 
what they could to prevent wanton murder and outrage, but 
the spirit of looting had carried away nearly every one. 
To sum up, the American officer declares the expedition to 
have been a very demoralising experience. “I hope and 
believe Anglo-Saxons have been less cruel and brutal than 
others, but they got their share of the loot.” There can be 
little doubt that the discreditable behaviour of some European 
troops has greatly weakened the position of the Allies in 
demanding the condign punishment of Prince Tuan and 
the other leaders of the anti-foreign movement, In this 
context the summary of the Japanese newspaper comments 
on the conduct of the Western troops given in last Saturday’s 
Times deserves attentive study. The Japanese are unanimous 
in placing the United States soldier at the head of the list, 
officers and privates alike being free from reproach in regard 
to looting and outrage; the Germans stand second, and the 
British third. For the British officer they have nothing but 
praise, but the Indian troops are charged with looting on a 
petty scale whenever a chance offered. The Russians are put 
at the bottom of the list on both counts, and the French last 
but one. The candour of the Japanese critics lends value to 
these appreciations. They admit their own troops were not 
guiltless of looting, but claim that while the Indian, Russian, 
Frenchman, and sometimes the German stole individually, 
each man for himself, the Japanese stole systematically and 
in the public interest. 


It was announced on Friday that Sir Evelyn Wood, Acting- 
Commander-in-Chief, had requested Major-General Sir Henry 
E. Colvile, commanding the infantry brigade at Gibraltar, to 
resign his command. General Colvile has refused to resign, 
and is about to return to England. That Mr. Brodrick 
would have taken this course without the strongest and 
best of reasons we cannot believe. We donot, of course, as yet 
know all the facts, and so we cannot express a personal opinion 
as to whether Sir Henry Colvile did or did not fail in his 
military duties; but we do know that those who have con- 
sidered the facts and are competent to decide the point 
have not only decided it, but have acted on their decision. 
This is a great point gained. Hitherto it has been 
generally believed in the Army that an officer of high rank 
and good social position would never be dismissed, however 
strong an opinion the military authorities might form of his 
competence. Mr. Brodrick, in having shown that this is not 
the case, has acted with great courage and done a public 
service. Of course Sir Henry Colvile will be entitled to be 
fully heard, and Mr. Brodrick will be expected to justify his 
action. That the Secretary of State for War will be able to 
do so we do not doubt, but meantime his pluck in facing a 
most painful and disagreeable duty instead of rnnning away 
from it cannot be praised too highly. 


The death of Mr. Vere Foster on Friday, the 2lst, at 
Belfast, at the age of eighty-one, removes a figure who 
devoted a long life to works of unobtrusive but genuine 
philanthropy. The son of an Ambassador, he passed from 
Eton and Christ Church into the diplomatic service, but a 
visit to Ireland in the year of the famine indaced him to 
sacrifice professional advancement to a career of practical 
benevolence. The two great works of his life were those of 
facilitating Irish emigration and improving the premises of 
Irish national schools. He travelled three times across the 
Atlantic as a steerage passenger with a view ‘o securing 
better accommodation for the emigrants, and from first to 








last assisted out of his own resources no fewer than twenty-five 
thousand Irish girls in their journey to America. In regard 
to the schools, his benevolence took the form of replacing 
mud or flagged floors by wooden boards. Few men have 
achieved so much on an income which, we believe, was no 
larger than that of the head of a Government Department. 
His best known work was that which grew out of Lord 
Palmerston’s crusade against illegible official handwriting, 
and this established a third claim on the gratitude of the 
public in general and editors in particular. 


The losses in the war have been terribly heavy, but Mr. 
G. Lacy in his letter to Monday’s Times does useful service in 
exposing the exaggerations of alarmist orators. Up to the 
end of November the official return of casualties amounted to 
49,700. Of these, 37,100 appear as “invalids sent home,” of 
whom 230 have died, 1,310 have been discharged as unfit for 
further duty, and 78% are still in hospital. But the entire 
remainder have returned to duty and “are ready to go back 
to Africa or anywhere else where they may be required.” 
Thus, deducting 34,780 from 49,700, we have a total of 14,920 
as the net loss, and this includes 1,250 stated to be “ miss- 
ing,” of whom the greater number have rejoined our forces, 
though not officially reported. Mr. Lacy finally applies the 
actuarial test on the 260,000 employed in the war, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the total deaths from all causes are a 
little more than three times those of healthy young men of 
all occupations in times of epidemic disease. 


Though one of the results of the war has been to render 
our national addiction to pastime somewhat suspect, cricket 
certainly does not seem to have impaired the fibre of the 
Australians, several distinguished English amateurs have 
borne themselves gallantly at the front, and two well-known 
county players have been killed in action. Some of us may 
think that a great deal too much time is spent on “ coaching ” 
boys in cricket at fashionable preparatory schools, but all are 
agreed that in the interests of British sportsmanship the rules 
of a great game should be honestly observed. The decisive, 
though somewhat tardy, action of the captains of the first- 
class counties in “naming” a number of unfair bowlers 
deserves the support of all true lovers of fair play, though the 
real credit of forcing on the crisis belongs to the professional 
umpire Phillips, who on several occasions in recent seasons 
courageously exercised the invidious privilege of “ no-balling ” 
notorious offenders. At the same time, one cannot but admit 
that a good deal may be said for legalising throwing, or that 
the indisputable predominance of the modern batsman on 
modern pitches over the modern bowler is likely to be further 
enhanced by the proscription of the unfair bowler. 


Lord Armstrong, the chairman and founder of the great 
Elswick Works, and one of the great mechanical geniuses of 
the century, died on Wednesday at the age of ninety. Son 
of a Cumberland yeoman who afterwards became Mayor 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, he early developed a taste for mechanics, 
and though he was a solicitor for fifteen years, was elected a 
F.R.S. in 1843 for his hydro-electric machine, and perfected 
his famous crane a couple of years later, the first of many 
inventions which entitle him to be regarded as the founder of 
the present system of practical hydraulics. The Elswick 
Works were started in 1847, the year in which he retired 
from the law; in 1858 he presented to the country his rifled 
cannon, which had been officially pronounced the best field 
gun then known; and from 1859 to 1863 he served as Engineer 
of Rifled Ordnance at Woolwich. On resigning this post he 
devoted all his energies to Elswick, which some eighteen years 
years ago was amalgamated with the shipbuilding firm of 
Mitchell, and now employs twenty-five thousand hands. Lord 
Armstrong, who was raised to the Peerage in 1887, was one 
of the first to call attention to the probable exhaustion of our 
coal supply in his Presidential address to the British Associa- 
tion in 1863, and only three years ago published a remarkable 
treatise on electric movement in air and water. Itis pleasant 
to add that Lord Armstrong spent his great wealth with 
splendid liberality, and that his claim to honourable remem- 
brance is based on his noble benefactions to Newcastle and 
Northumberland as well as on his achievements as a man of 
science, an inventor, and a great captain of industry. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 

THE PLACE OF ENGLAND IN THE COMING 
CENTURY. 

NDER the heading “ Will England Last the Cen- 
tury?” a writer in the January Fortnightly who 
signs himself “‘Calchas” considers the problem of Eng- 
land’s future. Will the century which begins next Tues- 
day see the decline and fall of England as the seven- 
teenth century saw that of Spain, or shall we be able to 
survive the competition of our rivals, and will “the 
meteor flag of England ” hold as high a place at the end of 
the next hundred years as it holds now? “Calchas’s” 
answer is that we may keep our place in the world if only 
we read the signs of the times aright, and if we meet the 
new century with a great national awakening. The 
direction which our renewed activity should take is con- 
sidered in detail by “‘ Calchas,” and he sets forth what is 
in fact a political, commercial, and moral programme for 
the guidance of the nation. With a part of “ Calchas’s” 
programme we are in entire sympathy. We hold with 
him, to begin with, that there are no signs of national 
decay, and that whatever may be the fate of the ship 
of State, it is no rotten, water-logged vessel manned 
by a drunken, or lazy, or disordered crew that now 
rides the sea. No doubt the best found ships have ere now 
been cast away, and the ablest captains have thrown their 
charges upon the rocks, but, at any rate, if we perish it 
will not be because we are degenerate. Again, we agree 
with “Calchas” that the nation must spare no effort, must 
practise a conservation of moral and intellectual energy, 
and must by means of education in all its branches equip 
itself for that struggle for life in which nations are as 
much plunged as are individual men. Lastly, we hold 
with him that if we are wise we shall come to an under- 
standing with Russia, and shall base our world-policy 
not on antagonism to her, but on a proper recognition 
of what are the aims and objects she has at heart. But, 
unfortunately, “ Calchas,” like so many of the prophets 
of the new epoch, makes these sound premisses the 
foundation for an absolutely suicidal set of proposals 
"in regard to our commerce. When we come to the 
kernel of his scheme, it is apparently—for we admit 
he writes here with a certain vagueness—for Protection, 
—ie., for a tariff and the adoption, under some con- 
venient alias such as a Zollverein, of the Continental 
policy of the closed, as opposed to the open, market. In 
our view, it would be impossible to devise a quicker or 
more certain way of destroying the British Empire than 
to give up our policy of the free and open market, and to 
try to increase our resources by buying dear and selling 
cheap. At present, however, we do not intend to do battle 
with “ Calchas” on the question of Free-trade. We desire 
instead to set forth what we believe will be the policy that 
will keep England her present high place in the community 
of nations. 

The coming century is clearly destined to be for all the 
great nations of the world the century of Imperial and 
Colonial expansion. It will, that is, be marked by the 
acquisition or development by the European Powers of 
vast tracts of country beyond the seas in Asia, in Africa, 
and in South America. Rightly or wrongly, all the 
European Powers have come to believe that a nation in 
order to be great must have an oversea Empire,—colonies 
and possessions in the uncivilised and undeveloped parts 
of the world which are governed from and controlled by 
their European possessors. Britain already possesses a 
great oversea Empire. France has lately’acquired one on 
a vast. scale in North-West Africa and Indo-China. 
Germany has made a beginning, and is determined 
to have more, and her ambitions lead her to look 
to Asia Minor, to China, to East Africa, and to 
South America. Italy, in spite of her severe trials in 
Erythrea, still hankers for external possessions ; while 
Russia, though her colonies are not oversea, is among the 
greatest of expanding nations. The United States also 
has entered the lists, and has in Cuba and the Philippines 
the beginnings of an Empire. All things, then, show 
that the new century, as we have said, will be the century 
of Imperialism. But that being so, success or failure will 


Imperial possessions. The Great Powers have each and 
all backed themselves in the great game of Enpire, 
and on their good or ill fortune their fate mugt 
depend. It is our belief that, granted we keep 
our heads and play the game in the future ag 
we have played it in the past, Great Britain wil] 
win. We believe, that is, that we hold the secret of 
success, and that the other Powers have not divined it, 
They imagine that in order to make Empire a benefit 
to the Imperial power colonies and dependencies must be 
controlled from home, and, what is more, must be organ. 
ised and developed in the interests of the home-country, 
The French and the Germans argue, logically enough in ap. 
pearance, that if they spend blood and treasure in acquiring 
oversea possessions those possessions must be made to pay 
the bill. ‘What is the use,’ they argue, ‘of establishing a 
colony and then allowing the ships and traders of foreign 
nations to use its ports and to exploit its markets as if 
they were its own? That is not business. A colony is 
like a branch office, and its business is to feed and help 
the central office, not that central office’s rivals and 
competitors. A colony’s raison d’étre is the bringing of help 
and support to those who founded it.’ Hence an Empire, 
as understood abroad, means great outlying estates to be 
worked for the benefit of the absentee possessors in 
Europe. By a series of most happy accidents, moral, 
physical, commer vial, and political, which cannot be de- 
scribed here, we have come to regard oversea possessions 
in a perfectly different spirit. Gradually during the past 
century we have learned that the first thing to be thought 
of in our oversea possessions is how to make them pros- 
perous in themselves, The object has been not to develop 
them so as to feed England with trade and money, but 
to make them individually flourishing communities. We 
have never argued: ‘This or that trade policy if adopted in 
a Colony might be very good for the Colony if it could be 
considered in isolation, but we, the Mother-country, 
should Jose a certain benefit, and therefore it cannot be 
adopted.’ We have thought instead first of the benefit of 
each unit of Empire. And we have done this not merely in 
the case of the great self-governing Colonies peopled 
with white men. In India and Ceylon and all our 
dependencies, as contrasted with our Colonies, we 
have endeavoured, quite as strongly, to think primarily 
of the benefit of the inhabitants. In the case of the 
self-governing Colonies, we have even allowed them to 
subject the goods of the Mother-country to hostile tariffs, 
holding that they must be allowed to be the judges of 
what is to the interests of the Colony. Ina word, our rule 
of Empire has been to consider always the interests of the 
inhabitants of each oversea community, and to make no 
attempt to benefit the Mothér-country at the expense of the 
daughter State or dependency. What has been the result of 
that policy of liberty and unselfishness ? It has placed the 
Empire on foundations of the most stable kind. Politically, 
it has made the self-governing Colonies view their con- 
nection with us with pride and satisfaction, and has taught 
them to consider themselves as partners, not as dependents. 
But there is no need to enlarge on this point,—almost 
every action that has been fought in South Africa is 
a witness of the soundness of the Empire. And even 
in the case of Indiaand of Colonies like Ceylon, the know- 
ledge that we govern for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
and not of the taxpayers at home, has had its effect. The 
people of India may not love their white rulers, but at any 
rate it cannot be argued that we bleed the people of India 
to fatten ourselves. At the same time that we make 
no attempt to exploit the Empire for the benefit of the 
United Kingdom, we throw open our home ports to all 
our Colonies and dependencies, They may tax our goods, 
but we do not tax theirs in order to protect our home 
products, and any man throughout the Empire who has 
unexcisable goods to sell can come and sell them freely here. 
As we have urged before in these columns, the Empire 
of which we are so proud, and so justly proud, is the 
child of liberty and Free-trade. On these principles, and 
on that of government in the interests of the governed, 
the British Empire rests, and as long as they are main- 
tained we have no fear for its future. Not until we give 
them up for the Colonial system of the Continent, 
and rest the Empire not on moral ideas but upon 








be achieved in the new century by the Power or Powers 
which prove able to manage best and develop best their 


a mere materialistic basis, will the position of England be 
really in danger. That we did not adopt these principles 
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in order to make the Empire secure is no doubt historically 
true, but that this is so 1s good rather than evil. Honesty 
js the best policy ; but he is not an honest man who is 
only honest for that reason, We found our Empire and the 
secret of Imperial success not by looking for it, but even 
while we were half-inclined to abandon our Imperialism 
as not consistent with the idea of liberty. So true 
it is, as Cromwell said, that none rise so high as those 
who take no thought of rising. There is yet another reason 
why, if we retain our past Imperial policy, we shall not 
Jose our present high position. We have never attempted, 
like the great Empires of the past, to create a monopoly of 
Empire. The notion of a monopoly of power or of universal 
Empire has never been entertained by us, and in spite of 
our keenness in trade we have never shown that ap- 
palling selfishness and angry rivalry which defaced the 
commercial Empire of the Dutch. We have understood 
that healthful competition was far saferthanmonopoly. We 
hold, then, that liberty, Free-trade, government in the 
interests of the governed, and avoidance of any attempt to 
obtain a monopoly of power will prove the antiseptics of 
Empire. 

If other nations adopt these principles may not they 
also rise to an Empire as great as ours? Possibly they 
may, and most certainly we should be glad to see them 
make the attempt. Except, however, in the case of the 
United States, which will, we trust and believe, develop 
her Imperialism on our lines, we do not think it probable 
that any Continental nation will be content to abandon the 
immediate fruits of Empire in order to reap later a far 
better crop. Unless the spirit of the Continental Govern- 
ments changes fundamentally, we do not think it possible 
that they will copy our principles of Empire. It is far 
more likely that they will act in the future as in the past, 
and make a rigid control from home in the interests of the 
Mother-State their rule of policy, jealously dreaming 
meantime of universal Empire. If they do, then their 
Empires will be short-lived, and they will be lucky if the 
home-land is not involved in the ruin of their ill-founded 
colonies. The fate of the world-Empire of Spain will be 
theirs. Spain, indeed, affords the great example of how 
not to rule an Empire; but when were examples in the 
world of politics of any avail? France is acting at this 
moment in Madagascar exactly as Spain acted in South 
America, 





MR. BRODRICK’S TASK. 


R. BRODRICK’S task is a great one. He has, in 
fact, to give us a new military system, and yet to 
give it us in such a way that we can use up in the new 
building all, or almost all, the old material, for that 
old material is essentially sound though at present badly 
disposed. But great as is the task, we believe that Mr. 
Brodrick will be equal to accomplishing it, for we hold 
that he brings to the work the proper type of mind. He 
is cautious and conciliatory, but at the same time he is not 
likely to be overawed by a petrified professional opinion. 
In his large experience at the War Office he has seen the 
military Mandarins of Pall Mall too often wrong to make 
him adopt an attitude which is sure to be fatal in 
Army administration,—the attitude of the civilian who 
says, ‘* Well, that seems to me contrary to common-sense, 
but I suppose it must be right as soldiers who have had 
war experience urge it upon me.” Mr. Brodrick will, we be- 
lieve, be able to steel his mind against such arguments, and 
to judge military advice as the wise man judges all expert 
advice on matters of vital importance. He accepts it, not 
as the ruling of an infallible authority, but as an opinion 
amenable to the tests and checks of common-sense. 
But though we feel great confidence in Mr. Brodrick’s 
judgment, we desire that the whole question of military 


organisation shall be thoroughly threshed out by public: 


discussion, and we shali therefore make no further apology 
for continuing and repeating the criticisms and sugges- 
tions which we have already set forth in these pages. 
In dealing with our wmilitary needs we shall omit 
all question of internal War Office organisation, which 
is an entirely separate matter, and shall consider 
only,—(1) the Regular Army; (2) the Militia and 
Yeomanry; (3) the voluntary forces, both organised 
and inchoate. We desire to take each of these in 
turn, and to make one or two suggestions in 
regard to them. First, then, for the Regular Army. 





Here we would keep in the main to the territorial 
Cardwell system, which, on the whole, has worked so well, 
merely endeavouring to meet the chief objection which has 
been urged against it. The prime objection has been 
that while the Cardwell system gives us a good Army. 
abroad, it gives us no Army at home. Under normal con- 
ditions the home Regular Army, it is said, and with some 
truth, is not an Army at all, but merely a number of 
recruiting depots. The normal home battalion is merely 
the squeezed lemon,—the juice having been strained off 
and sent to India, Egypt, or elsewhere. Hence to make 
the battalions at home—the walking depdts as they have 
been called—fit for active service it is necessary to call 
out the Reserves, which Reserves thus become, in the 
words of the opponents of the Cardwell system, not 
Reserves but our first line. No doubt the fact that almost 
all the home battalions are squeezed lemons is a serious 
evil per se. But since the system which produces these 
squeezed lemons also provides very efficiently for military 
needs abroad we would not alter it. What we would do 
in order that there should always be a certain number 
of Regular regiments in England up to full strength, would 
be to return to the system under which the Guards never 
served abroad in peace time. In this way we should 
have twelve infantry battalions (we assume that the 
Irish Guards will ultimately have three battalions) always 
at home and always up to their full strength. We would 
also have, besides the Household Cavalry, three other regi- 
ments of horse, which should be in the position of Guards, 
that is, should never go abroad except in the case of war. 
Lastly, we would make the term of service with the colours 
in all these Guards regiments two years. By this means the 
Guards Reserve would become a very large force, and on 
a war emergency we should be able to count on a body of 
men who, since their organisation was in no way compli- 
cated by foreign service, would be specially easy to handle. 
In other words, we should accept the sqtieezed-lemon 
battalions as a necessary part of our Imperial military 
system, but provide against the chief evil of the Cardwell 
scheme by having always at hame the Guards infantry 
and cavalry. We were, theoretically, very near the plan 
we propose before the wasteful and stop-gap plan of send- 
ing the Guards to Gibraltar was adopted. We could now, 
thanks to the extra battalions of Scots Guards and Cold- 
streams and the Irish Guards, make the proposal a very 
useful reality. 


As to the Militia and Yeomanry, our plan would be to 
maintain the present system, but greatly to improve it. 
We would, to begin with, take the Militia seriously,—7.e., 
not regard it as a puddle into which the Regulars may 
dip their bucket, but as a true home defence force, fully 
organised and provided with its own Reserve, its own 
mobile organisation, and its own complement of artillery, 
engineers, army service corps, and transport,—the cavalry, 
of course, being supplied by the Yeomanry. The organisa- 
tion should indeed be such that, supposing the Regulars 
to be blotted out, the Militia would still present a 
complete Army ready and able to take the field. For 
this reason we would have Militia Generals as well 
as Militia Colonels and a Militia Staff. No doubt 
the chief posts would, as a rule, be held by men who had 
gained distinction in the Regular Army, but they would 
belong to the Militia organisation, and not to the Regulars. 
In the case ot war, Militia regiments would be able as 
now to volunteer for the front. In this respect no 
alteration should be made, As to the personnel, the aim 
should be to pass as many men as possible through the 
Militia, and when trained to keep them in the Militia 
Reserve. Thus, after men had had their six months’ recruit 
training, and had once or twice come up for the annual 
training, they should as far as possible be granted leave 
to go into the Militia Reserve,—care being taken that they 
kept up their rifle practice. This keeping up of rifle prac- 
tice could, as a rule, be easily arranged without interference 
with employment. Into the question of pay and 
bounties, either in the Regular Army or the Militia, we 
do not desire to enter here, but there is another 
condition of service which is of the utmost import- 
ance, and to this we would draw special attention. 
As far as possible we would make our Militiamen day- 
boys rather than boarders,—thus saving expense in 
barrack-building, and also making the Service popular, 
That is, we would in the case of the towns locate the 
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Militia drill grounds, depéts, and headquarters in a 
populous district, and let the Militia recruit live at home 
during his six months’ training, and come in every day to 
learn his duties, just as the workman comes into the 
factory. Let no one imagine that this is the wild 
dream of a civilian. The thing can be done, and 
has been done. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
till a very few years ago one of the best regiments 
in the Militia (the 5th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade) 
was trained on this day-boy system. The headquarters 
of the battalion were in the East End of London, 
and the men who joined lived in their own homes, and 
came in daily to be drilled and made into soldiers.—The 
annual monthly training under canvas took place, of 
course, as in the case -of ‘other regiments.—The 
recruiting of the battalion was excellent, and equally 
satisfactory was the result on the discipline and the 
general efficiency of the regiment. The battalion 
was always well supplied with men, and a good type 
of man was easily secured. Strange as it may seem, 
the War Office abolished the system, not because it 
produced an unsatisfactory Militia regiment, but solely 
because under the plan we have described the regiment sent 
on very few recruits to the Regular Army. We desire that 
the system should be re-established, not merely in all 
districts of London where it would be likely to be success- 
ful, but in all our large towns. In this way we believe 
that the Militia might be made far more popular, and a 
great deal of expense in the way of barrack-building be 
avoided. What is unpopular with the recruit is not the 
severity of the drill or the real military discipline and 
obedience, but the irksomeness of ordinary barrack life,— 
of the life led out of office hours, so to speak. Think 
what effect would be produced on the police force if 
all policemen had to live in barracks and to spend, 
not their time of duty, but their own time in a kind 
of confinement. No doubt for the Regular Army a 
good deal of barrack life, and so barrack confine- 
ment, is unavoidable ; but where it can be avoided, 
and so military service made more popular, by all means 
let it be avoided. Needless to say, in the case of county 
Militia regiments the day-boy system would not be 
possible. All we ask is that the system should be used 
where it is applicable. 

As to the Yeomanry, we desire to see a great extension 
of the force. But here, again, we would rather 
expand than make revolutionary changes. We would 
keep the nature of the force what it is, but we would 
lessen the expenses, make it more businesslike, and greatly 
add to its numbers. In the matter of adding to its 
numbers the first thing to be considered is, of course, the 
nature of the inducements which can be held out to the 
Yeoman. Our plan would be to copy from the Boers. 
The Transvaal Government used to give a “ commando” 
horse to every burgher who was likely to prove him- 
self efficient. We would give a serviceable cob or 
pony to any Yeoman (1) who could show that he 
could already shoot up to a fairly high standard 
of marksmanship ; (2) who had the means to keep the 
horse; (3) who would undertake to maintain the horse in 
ehod condition (“‘fair wear and tear alone excepted”); and 
(4) who would attend the annual Yeomanry training. 
Such a present would be most acceptable to farmers and 
farmers’ sons, and would act as a very efficient recruiting 
agent; provided, of course, that the farmer had not also 
to rig himself out in a fantastic uniform, but might wear 
a suitable dress. 

We have stated in very rough outline some of the things 
which we would do in the case of the Regulars, the 
Militia, and the Yeomanry. On a future occasion we 
hope to be able to say something as to the purely 
voluntary forces. Before, however, we leave the subject 
we should like to draw the attention of our readers to 
the excellent article dealing with our military system 
contributed by Dr. Conan Doyle to the Cornhi/!l for 
January. His paper strikes us as conceived in exactly 
the right spirit, and as affording a complete answer to the 
fantastic criticisms to which the military suggestions 
made by Dr. Conan Doyle in his “ History of the Boer 
War” have been subjected. Dr. Conan Doyle’s words are 
we!l worth weighing, and we hope and trust that they 
will receive due attention. Whether he has or has not 
worked out exactly the right numbers for our military 


—— 
requirements is a matter open, of course, to discussion 
but that his article shows tact, temper, and good senge 
in handling a series of most difficult problems is beyond 
all doubt. We have noticed, indeed, that the better ang 
the more experienced the soldier the more certain he jg 
to take criticisms of the kind made by Dr. Conan Doyle 
seriously. It is only the raw subaltern, or the old 
soldier whose mind has been hypnotised by the constant 
whirl of the professional mill, who resents criticisms ag 
worthless because they are made by a mere civilian, 





THE PROGRESS OF PAUPERISM. 


i the war has laid new and heavy burdens upon the 

taxpayer, it was reasonable to expect a corresponding 
lightening of the ordinary charges on the ratepayer, 
One main element in these charges is the cost of poor 
relief, and the cost of poor relief necessarily varies 
with the demand for labour. When trade is brisk and 
work plentiful there are fewer paupers. More men and 
women can support themselves, consequently there are 
fewer to be supported by others. Now the war has been 
an active factor in increasing the demand for labour, 
The needs of an army on active service have led to great 
industrial activity, and large numbers of men to whom 
this industrial activity would ordinarily have given 
employment have been withdrawn from the labour 
market. There has been more work to be done, and fewer 
hands to do it. Indeed, in many districts and in some 
industries there has been a positive dearth of labour. 
When we add to this the unusual character of a 
season in which, though Christmas is past, there are no 
signs of winter, and no work has yet been suspended 
from stress of weather, we should expect to find no 
one in receipt of poor relief except those physically in- 
capable of supporting themselves. 

Few people probably, except Poor-law officials, read the 
careful analysis of the Poor-law statistics of London 
which the Times annually publishes about this time. Yet 
it will be a misfortune if the survey for 1900, which 
appeared on Wednesday, should meet with this customary 
neglect. It isa document of much greater importance 
than may appear at first sight. It raises at least one 
question of great moment, and suggests doubts whether 
the path of Poor-law administration on which the autho- 
rities have recently entered leads as certainly in the right 
direction as we should be glad to believe. It might have 
been thought, for the reasons just given, that the present 
Christmas would have seen the pauperism of the country 
materially reduced. People become paupers because they 
cannot support themselves, and they cannot support them- 
selves either because they cannot find work or are unable 
to do it. The circumstances of the year which is closing 
have not, of course, made any difference in the numbers 
of the latter class, but they must have made a very great 
difference in the numbers of the former class. There can 
be but few persons who during the last twelve months 
have had to go idle because no man would hire them, 
Apparently, however, there is a flaw in this reasoning. 
It points inevitably to a conspicuous reduction in the 
number of paupers, but no such reduction has taken place. 
There are just about as many persons receiving poor relief 
in London this Christmas as there were last Christmas. 
This is plainly a fact which has to be accounted for, and in 
the first instance no obvious explanation suggests itself. 
No doubt if the line between those who can support them- 
selves and those who cannot were perfectly rigid, the war 
might have made no difference in thenumber of paupers. All 
the men withdrawn from the country would have belonged 
io the former class and all left behind to the latter. The 
war can have no effect, for example, on the employment 
of helpless cripples. No matter how urgent the demand 
for labour may be, it is not a demand which they can 
hope to meet. But we know quite well that the line 
between those who can support themselves and those who 
cannot is not thus rigid. On the contrary, it is highly 
elastic. When the best workers are withdrawn the second 
best come forward and take their places. Ifthe second best 
are called away in their turn, there is an opportunity for 
the third or fourth best. How is it, then, that in a year when 
there have been so many withdrawals, and consequently so 
many chances for those who would not be employed 








except when labour is exceptionally valuable, the number 
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of paupers in London is only one hundred and ninety- 
five less than it was a year ago,—a difference which, when 
we are dealing with figures exceeding one hundred 
thousand, may be dismissed as meaningless. 

The compiler of the Times statistics has evidently very 
little doubt what the answer to this question must be. 
“Jt is certain,” he says, “that if indoor paupers are 
better fed, better clothed, and better housed than the 
labouring classes outside, pauperism must necessarily 
multiply,” and he enumerates a number of facts which 
point to the conclusion that this result has in many 
cases been attained in the London workhouses. The 
recently built workhouse of the Marylebone Union, 
he tells us, contains ‘‘sets of rooms for old married 
folk, large, airy, and bright day-rooms, dormitories, 
and passages, all of which are heated by open fires and 
low-pressure hot-water pipes, and lighted throughout by 
electricity, a finely constructed dining hall. ..... and 
cheerful airing yards laid out with gravelled paths and 
flower beds,—altogethera well-appointed poor man’s hotel.” 
In Whitechapel “ the wants of the aged and infirm are met 
in bright, airy pavilions,” in which they are “ provided with 
occupation such as will excite interest and tend to relieve 
the tedium of everyday life. ..... The indoor poor 
are allowed to wear non-distinctive clothing when visiting 
their friends; certain classes receive tobacco and snuff and 
enjoy relaxed discipline; and the new dietary scale which 
will shortly come into operation must still further vary 
and make more attractive the life of the inmates,” No 
doubt these are the very pick of the London work- 
houses, but they set the standard for the rest, and the 
wish and effort of the Guardians of the other Unions is 
to come up to that standard so far as the conditions in 
which they have to work allow. The improvements in the 
workhouse infirmaries have been equally striking. The 
Islington Infirmary and the Bethnal Green Infirmary have 
each cost nearly £200,000, and they are filled with 
appliances which make them “in almost every respect 
similar to the great general hospitals.” In theory they 
are still workhouse infirmaries,—infirmaries, that is, in 
which paupers who fall ill while in the workhouses, or 
are found to be ill when brought to the workhouses, 
are placed for treatment. But in fact the relation 
between them and the workhouses is very slight 
indeed. The figures of the Kensington Infirmary for 
1899 show that 69 per cent. of those admitted “ came 
in direct from outside, and only 22 per cent. were on 
recovery discharged through the workhouse.” The in- 
firmaries are more and more filled by persons who are in 
no sense “ destitute.” They are learning—in many cases 
they have already learned—to view them as public institu- 
tions open to all who choose to come. Here, at all events, 
the “‘ workhouse taint ” has been entirely got rid of. ‘The 
modern Poor-law infirmary disguises the fact beyond 
recognition that it is a Poor-law institution. Patients 
come in and are treated, take their discharge, and go 
about their business without any realisation of the fact 
that they have been inmates of workhouses.” In one 
instance, probably a solitary instance, but still not without 
its significance from the point of view of the future of 
these institutions, a woman was admitted into a workhouse 
infirmary who carried on a saddlery business with her 
sisters and paid £80 a year in rent. 

With these facts in view there 1s no longer any room 
for surprise that the pauperism of London has not grown 
less. The wonder rather is that it has not increased. The 
dislike to going into the workhouse has never been a dis- 
like to going upon the rates. If it had been, it would 
have been equally felt by the recipients of outdoor relief. 
It has beer a dislike to the incidents of workhouse life, 
According to the theory formerly in favour with the Poor- 
law authorities, it was absolutely necessary to make these 
incidents uncomfortable as the only means of keeping up 
the dislike felt to them. Whenever improvements in 
workhouses were suggested, the answer was that 
if they were introduced the pauper would be as 
well off as the labourer outside, and then where would 
be the inducement to the labourer to stay outside? 
There has been a great and natural revulsion against this 
view of the workhouse. It has been the home of so large 
a percentage of the community in their last years, or in 
times of sickness, or in presence of habitual infirmity, that 
we have been shocked at the thought that in order to keep 








people out of the workhouse we were deliberately making 
the lot of those inside uncomfortable. Now the conse- 
quences of the changes which followed upon these prick- 
ings of conscience are beginning to show themselves. 
They are not necessarily evidence that we were wrong in 
making these changes, but they are evidence that they may 
have been adopted without sufficient consideration of these 
consequences, or of the safeguards by which it may be 
possible to guard against them. As yet, even in London, 
they are not very startling. They have only stood in the 
way of what would otherwise have been a marked reduction 
in the year’s pauperism. But they may lead in the future 
to a very large increase in the year’s pauperism, to a very 
large extension, that is, of the class which habitually 
looks to the community to support it. In that case 
we must be prepared for a corresponding growth in Poor- 
law expenditure and its inevitable consequence,—a heavier 
Poor-rate. There are already indications that this process 
has begun. The expenditure in the Metropolitan area in 
the half-year ending Lady Day, 1900, was 8 per cent. 
greater than in the corresponding period in 1899. The 
gross cost of London poor relief has increased during the 
last ten years by more than a million, which is equal to 
just 4s. per head of the population. These are not figures 
to be put aside as of no account. When they are com- 
pared with the quite equal growth of the expenditure that 
falls on the taxes, they show that, with however good 
reason and with whatever good results, we are burning 
the national candle at both ends. 





THE TREATY-MAKING POWER. 


T has become so much of a truism in politics that a 
democracy is at its worst in dealing with foreign 
affairs, that we are apt to forget it till some event startles 
us into attention. As we recently pointed out, the very 
cardinal merits of this form of government forbid its 
success in this particular sphere. The subject is generally 
reserved for academic discussion, but it is so important in 
itself, and at the present moment so prominent, that we 
make no apology for again raising it. Government by the 
people for the people means a direct responsibility, an 
immediate appreciation of popular wants, and, if given a 
fair chance, a greater elasticity than other forms. But it 
is necessarily slow, since a great constitutional machine 
cannot be moved without time. It is necessarily a govern- 
ment rather by broad and obvious political truths than 
by special knowledge; it gives no scope for subtlety 
and tact; and it is public in every detail. On most 
matters such qualities are desirable; but in foreign 
affairs they are little short of calamitous. A diplomacy 
where every step had to win the public approval of an 
elected body would be ridiculous. A Foreign Office 
which directed its affairs solely by cheap rhetoric and 
an occasional reference to some treatise on the rights of man 
would not exist fora week, and a State which placed the direct 
control of foreign affairs in the hands of a popular Legis- 
lature would disappear shortly from the family of nations. 
Granted that there must be some ultimate control of the 
people over every department, yet if such control appear 
except in the last resort it means disorganisation and in- 
efficiency. ‘Take the least glaring instance, a case where 
a popular body might reasonably claim a more immediate 
authority,—the making of treaties. The importance of 
this treaty-making power can hardly be exaggerated. A 
treaty is, so to speak, the documentary side of foreign re- 
lations. It is the sum and aim of all foreign policy. It 
gives a legal sanction, so far as international law and 
ethics can give it, to the vague and transient alliances 
between peoples. Skilfully used, it may avert war and 
increase a country’s wealth; the Chancelleries and the 
corps diplomatique are its servants; and it requires in a 
high degree tact, despatch, and intimate knowledge. Yet 
at the same time on its other side it seems to touch 
directly upon popular interests. It islessa matter of detail 
administration than of broad national policy. It affects 
profoundly the interests of many citizens; why, then, 
should it not be regarded simply as the people’s judgment 
upon a course of action and made an attribute of the 
popular body ? The argument is specious, but we believe 
it to be a false one, and modern politics seem to us to 
show clearly that the treaty-making power, except in a 
few specified matters, should be regarded as the peculiar 
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property of the Executive. On this point the action of 
the American Senate last week supplies a significant com- 
mentary. 

The Senate of the United States has for some reason 
been always regarded as the special glory of that form of 
democracy. It is the fixed star among the planets of the 
Constitution, a restriction upon eccentric legislation and 
an admirable bureau for foreign affairs. It is an 
equipoise to the empire of mere numbers which prevails 
in the Lower House. And because it is so clarified and 
select a body, it has been entrusted with the chief 
authority in dealings with other nations. No treaty with 
a foreign Power can be contracted and no Ambassador 
appointed without its assent; that is to say, its Standing 
Committee presides at the inception and the consummation 
of every scheme of external policy. But, unfortunately, 
into this superior Chamber the rude winds of American 
party politics have penetrated. Mr. Bryce, a most friendly 
critic, has noted that there is less respect for the Senate 
collectively, and for most of the Senators individually, 
now than there was eighteen years ago. The Caucus has 
appeared in the Senatorial elections; the Senators are 
men who have private and local interests to defend which 
may be other than national; they have no necessary 
knowledge of the conditions of foreign politics, and their 
numbers are sufficiently large to make debate cumbrous 
and lengthy. The Senate’s merits as a treaty-making 
power have appeared to some disadvantage last week. The 
Convention on the subject of the Nicaragua Canal, drafted 
by Mr. Secretary Hay and agreed to by Lord Pauncefote 
on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, was submitted 
to it in due course by President McKinley. That body 
first amended it by reserving to the United States all the 
benefits, and taking away from neutral nations most of 
the securities, which had been the consideration of the 
agreement ; and in the second place, it declared with the 
utmost calmness that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is hence- 
forth superseded. It is quite possible, no doubt, that in 
reality the changes made by the Senate will not injure 
the interests of this country, but that does not alter the 
recklessness and ineptitude with which the Senate 
handled the whole matter. It is, indeed, difficult to under- 
stand the point of view involved in their action. Wecannot 
suppose that the Senate is ignorant of the rudimentary 
principles of bargaining, or of the outlines of that inter- 
national law, to which it renders such devout lip-service, 
on the subject of treaties. If ignorance is the cause, 
then it is strange that a body so ingenuous and so 
ill-versed in the practice of nations should be entrusted 
for one moment with foreign affairs. But it seems 
more probable that conflicting interests, connected, 
perbaps, with the trans-continental railways, are strong 
in the Senate, and that its aim is really to wreck 
the canal scheme, in the belief that such high-handed 
abrogation of treaties and alteration of agreements 
will never be passed over by Britain. In that case the 
matter is even more serious, for it seems a doubtful 
policy to entrust an interested body with questions of 
great national importance. This argument, it may be 
said, would apply against any government by a popular 
House, but there is all the difference in the world between 
a conflict of interests in home affairs, where abundant 
knowledge is presumed, and foreign affairs, where the 
whole significance of a scheme is only at first apparent to 
an expert. 

If we turn to France we find that the treaty-making 
power is vested, and very properly, not in the Senate, 
but in the Executive. The President, under the Consti- 
tution of 1875, has the power to negotiate and ratify 
agreements with foreign nations. There may be an 
understanding with a foreign nation which is never 
published or debated upon in either House. For 
example, it used to be a moot point whether during 
France’s long friendship with Russia President Carnot 
had ever concluded a treaty with the Czar, and the 
text of the present Franco-Russian Convention has never 
been laid before the Senate. We think it a sound 
precaution, for many of the moves in the international 
game are so delicate and.tentative that secrecy is 
indispensable to their value. But at the same time it is 
only right that treaties which involve some serious change 
in the law, some charge upon the people, orsome decision ina 


tia 
popular ratification. In France treaties of peace ang 
commerce, and those which affect the State finances, myst 
be voted by the two Chambers. In England we have no 
such hard-and-fast rule, but it is a convention of the Con. 
stitution, amounting in practice to law, that treaties 
involving a charge on the people, such as a treaty of 
commerce, or a change in the law of the land, such as an 
extradition treaty, cannot be carried into effect without 
the sanction of Parliament. The Crown can cede terri. 
tory or make peace at its will, but the responsible Ministry 
will usually make sure of a Parliamentary sanction to 
avoid future difficulties. This, we submit, is the proper 
view of the subject. By all means let the popular 
Assembly ratify any treaty which directly concerns the 
people, and which can be subjected to public discussion 
without hurt, but let the treaty-making power reside 
primarily and fundamentally in the Executive. [ot 
popular ratification be an advisable, but not an essential 
element. Only then will a nation escape the endless 
heart - breaking delays, inconsistencies, and interested 
obstructions which attend popular experiments in foreign 
policy. 





THE UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF BRITISH LABOUR. 


OST, if not all, careful diagnoses of the causes of 
that relative decline in British trade which is 
almost universally acknowledged, lay stress on the com- 
parative unproductiveness of British labour. Want of a 
spirit of enterprise, of ability to appreciate and readiness 
to take up and work new ideas, on the part of the British 
manufacturer, is also very generally alleged, and on that 
much may suitably be written. But at this moment it 
seems to us worth while to ask all those who have any 
influence with the working classes to use it for the purpose 
of inducing them to consider whether they can prudently 
contemplate setting forth into the new century with un- 
modified views as to the temper and aims which should 
inspire them in their work. We write as those who have 
always felt a large amount of sympathy with the Trade- 
Union movement, and who have seen with satisfaction not 
only the frequent successes of the Unions in obtaining 
for their constituents as a body a full share of the 
advantages of improved trade, but, even more decidedly, 
the position of comparative independence in which 
the individual Unionist workman is placed in dealing 
with his employer. Speaking broadly, the efforts of 
the Unions for the improvement of the conditions of 
labour in respect of remuneration, of sanitation, and 
of freedom from the risks of accident have been very 
largely beneficial, and, we dare say, have in the main 
been directed with as little of unwisdom and of 
unworthy motive as could be expected in connection 
with the policy of any human combinations. Nor have 
we much doubt as to the result of a balance of advantage 
from the efforts of organised labour to obtain reductions 
in the duration of the daily spell of toil. In the case of 
not a few industries, indeed, this reduction may have 
given an appreciable reinforcement to a competition from 
abroad which was hampered by no corresponding limita- 
tion on its productive power. But there was always, or 
at any rate often, a reasonable possibility that within the 
smaller number of hours the energy of British labour 
would be stimulated to approach very nearly, if not 
actually to reach, the level of production formerly attained. 
Further, the increase in the proportion of life available 
for family and social intercourse, for wholesome recrea- 
tion, and for intellectual improvement was, we willingly 
admit, well worth a slight economic sacrifice, 


Quite a different view, however, must be taken of the 
general direction given by, not all, but by many Trade- 
Unions to the attitude of their members during the hours, 
at whatever limit fixed, of recognised labour. One condi- 
tion is absolutely necessary to the justification, whether 
moral or economic, of all efforts to secure high wages or 
short hours, and that is that at the rates and during the 
hours agreed to every workman should give his most 
resolute and most efficient work. Unfortunately, it is 
precisely the existence of that condition which in a large 
part of the industries of England the Trade-Unions have 
in practice discouraged. In the interesting and useful 
series of articles which the Daily ail has lately published 





matter of great popular interest should be submitted for 


from the pen of the editor of Fetlden’s Magaztne, it is 
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observed that “the pernicious influence of the Trade- 
Unions has operated against any saving of labour: any- 
thing that has tended towards increased output by any 
particular machine has been insidiously fought tooth and 
nail by the Trade-Unionists, the officers judging in their 
supreme wisdom that if the machines turned out 
too much work less men would consequently be em- 
ployed, and that it was necessary to make such rules as 


would avoid this. As a consequence until the great | 
lock-out in the engineering trades some few years ago, | 


there was not a labour-saving tool in the country which 
was worked to its full capacity...... To-day the 


conditions are slightly better,—not a great deal.” <A 


judgment to much the same effect was put forth by the 
very able writer of a series of articles on “ American 
Engineering Competition ” which appeared in the Zines a 
few months ago, and which took a very serious view of the 
continued duration of the practice of restricting pro- 
duction among British working engineers. In a recent 
number of the Jronmonger newspaper, a competent writer 
signing himself ‘“ Metallurgist” expressed, apparently 
with special reference to the engineering trade, the 
following grave conclusion :—“ From a careful calculation, 
made after comparing notes with other observers, and 
taking the figure 1 to 1} as representing the producing 
capacity of the ordinary British workman, I consider the 
Swiss-German as fairly represented by 13, and the 
Yankee by 23.” These are serious views, and we believe 
that they represent the largely preponderating opinion 
among those who have had the opportunity of comparing 
the British working man with his rivals. Within the 
last day or two an eminent Northern engineer has 
mentioned to us with indignation the fact that if he 
steps into his foundry through a side door when the 
foreman is not present he is apt to find moulders 


are paid by time, amounts in his opinion to flagrant 
dishonesty. The moulders, it may be remarked, were 
not concerned in the great engineering dispute, 
and the piece of evidence just referred to illustrates 
the habit of restricting production among workmen 
belonging to a quite different Union from those in which 
engineers, properly so-called, are enrolled. We do not 
mean to contend that all the evidence is in the same 
direction. In so far as piecework prevails—and it has 
prevailed, we believe, a good deal more extensively in 
engineering shops since the great dispute than before— 
employers can doubtless be found who are very fairly 
satisfied with the results of their men’s labour. There are 
other important industries, also, in which piecework is 
mainly or very largely the rule,—as, for example, the 
cotton trade of Lancashire and the boilermaking and iron 
shipbuilding trade. In neither of these, so far as we are 
aware, is complaint made of failure of the men employed 
to work any of the machinery committed to their charge 
to the full extent of its productive capacity. Still, 
when all proper deductions and qualifications are made, 


' there remains a body of expert opinion which cannot be 


gainsaid, to the effect that in the industries in which the 
pressure of foreign competition is most felt there is a 
marked inferiority in zeal and diligence on the part of the 
British workman. 

Few, if any, observers hold that the relative poverty in 
productive results is due to any corresponding difference 
in inherent capacity in our artisans. Climate, as is 
suggested, may have something to do with their failure 
to equal the alert strenuousness of some of their 
rivals, and notably of the Americans. Our educational 
system is probably to blame for their frequent failure 
to take that lively interest in their work which comes from 
intelligent comprehension of the processes involved. 
But beyond and independent of all these influences lies a 
want of will to do the most and the best work that can 
be done in the working hours, An informant of our own, 
already mentioned, attributes this largely to an absence 
of conscience. We are not ourselves inclined to suppose 
that British working men as a class are less or more 
endowed with ethical instincts than other classes of their 
countrymen, or the same class in other countries. The 
essential mischief in their case seems to us to be that the 
tendency to loiter over work which is a part of almost 
universal human nature, requiring to be counteracted 
either by moral influences or by considerations of interest, 








is, instead of being so counteracted, actually reinforced 
here by a perverted sense of class duty, based upon short- 
sighted economics, Our artisans are, it cannot be 
doubted, in a great number of cases restrained from 
doing their best because their Trade-Union has set a 
limit on individual production. In so doing its authorities 
may have been influenced by one or more of two or 
three classes of considerations :—first, the desire to pre- 
vent the wage of the average or the inferior man from 
suffering by the employer’s comparison of his work with 
what the better man can accomplish ; second, the desire 
to keep down the total amount of work produced by those 
actually employed, in order that there may be employ- 
ment for those who would otherwise be out of work ; 
third, the desire to keep down the total amount of work 
turned out in order to prevent a decline in prices, to be 
followed by one in wages, occasioned by over-production. 
The last mentioned—and economically perhaps the un- 
soundest—of these considerations happily operates only 
here and there and occasionally, but the first two operate 
widely and often, if not constantly. It would, we 
think, be a mistake to say that the objects aimed at 
by either of them are never and nowhere capable of being 
promoted by the methods pursued, or that either 
of them springs, in all cases, from an unworthy frame of 
mind. Against the desire to raise the average level of 
wages and to secure employment for the largest number 
of men certainly nothing can be said. But, on the other 
hand, nothing in our opinion can be more certain than 
that where manufacturers are liable to meet in neutral 
markets, and even in their own, the stress of severe foreign 
competition, the policy of restraining production, and 
thereby enhancing its cost, even if it may, for a time of 
good trade, appear to keep up the level of average wages 
for all grades of workmen in an industry, and to spread 


idling in a manner which, considering that they | employment as widely as possible, cannot fail to give the 


foreign rival whose production knows no such limit an 
advantage which he will improve to the uttermost, and 
which it may bealmostimpossible to retrieve, Thetemporary 
gain, in a word, even if secured, is purchased at the cost of 
a danger, if not certainty, of permanent and disastrous loss. 
The danger lies not merely in the loss of certain customers 
or groups of customers, serious as that may be. It lies 
in the cultivation among the large body of artisans con- 
cerned of a temper which is unfavourable to good work- 
manship, and for that matter to good citizenship too. 
So long and so far as Trade-Union rules, expressed or 
understood, are so drawn as to discourage masters from 
introducing new labour-saving appliances, and clever and 
energetic workmen from making the most of their bodily 
and intellectual resources, so long and so far will British 
trade decline, and deserve to decline, as compared with 
that of countries in which labour organisations either do 
not hold so much power as here or use it more wisely. 
We believe, however, that if a deputation of British 
Trade-Unionists of the best type were to visit America 
and conduct a thorough investigation into trade conditions 
there, they would return convinced that their duty to 
their countrymen in the future would be best discharged 
by encouraging the universal practice of the best and 
hardest work compatible with health during the recognised 
working hours, 








A CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 


A’ the close of a century, though it be a purely artificial 
division of time, it is natural to pause a moment and 
take stock of its peculiar additions to the sum of human 
effort and human knowledge. In doing so at the end of the 
one which is now closing, it is natural that a close 
attention should be paid to the progress of that orderly 
knowledge which we call science. As our readers know, 
we have never been able to admit the more exaggerated 
claims made on behalf of science, but this does not 
prevent us admitting that the nineteenth century will 
probably be known in future ages as the century of 
science. It has given us not only the foundations and amazing 
practical developments of the concrete sciences, but also 
that habit of mind which, when applied to the various arts of 
life, has produced such an astonishing revolution in our con- 
trol over material forces and our outlook upon the world. As 
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far as results go, it is possible that a coming age may throw 
our chief marvels into the dusty shelves of a museum. Steam 
has already run the greater part of its course, and there 
are signs that it will soon have to share its dominion 
with other and more subtle powers. We can believe that 
some psychical discovery may yet outdo the telephone, and 
that it will one day be unnecessary to light our houses and 
towns by such wasteful methods as those of gas and electricity. 
A single century has taken us so far that we must suppose 
that the almost unlimited future—for the greatest pessimist 
among astronomers gives us five or six million years of exist- 
ence before the sun grows cold and life burns down in the 
socket—holds in its womb miracles that outdo our wildest 
dreams. But, so far as one sees, no coming century can ever 
bring about so vast an advance in our conceptions of the 
material universe, of the world we live in, and of our 
own bodies as the one that is now running swiftly to an 
end. The advance from the all but zero of 1800, in the 
majority of the sciences, is greater in proportion than 
any advance from our present stage can be, even if— 
which is very unlikely, but not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility—the growth of knowledge should force us to admit 
that our most cherished discoveries are at best only working 
hypotheses and approximations to a truth which in reality 
transcends anything that we have dreamed. Within the last 
five years researches in a novel and obscure though highly 
interesting region of physics have suggested grave doubts as 
to the theory of the ether and of the ultimate constitution of 
matter which was almost accepted as a sound and sufficient 
explanation of the facts. Though we have gone very fast in 
the last century, we have not always born in mind the Italian 
proverb, Chi va piano va sano, and our theorising has occa- 
sionally tended to outstrip the limits of safety. But even if 
the whole fabric of our science has to be rebuilt, nothing can 
deprive this century of the glory of having cleared the 
foundations for it and provided, in the scientific habit 
of mind which “proves all things and holds fast to 
that which is good,” the tool by which alone such an edifice 
can be raised to perennial stability. In the meantime it is 
permissible to be proud of the great discoveries of the past 
hundred years. 


There can be little doubt that nine men out of ten, if asked 
what was the greatest idea which science had introduced into 
the world in the nineteenth century, would answer, “ Evolu- 
tion.” On the whole, we think that they would be right. At 
the same time, it is necessary to remember that the doctrine 
of evolution is not in itself a discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Darwin has been described with perfect truth as the 
thirty-seventh in a series of evolutionists, of whom the earliest 
must be sought among the first philosophers of whose specula- 
tions Greece has preserved the memory. But itis only within 
this century that the mechanism of organic evolution has been 
suggested in a plausible fashion, and that the grandeur of 
the idea of evolution in general has been realised and 
accepted. Various sciences had the honour of contributing 
to this end. Astronomy showed the existence of worlds in 
all the successive stages of development of which Kant had 
dreamed when he first propounded the nebular theory. 
Geology, under the guidance of Lyell, told us that the world’s 
past history and future prospects might all be interpreted in 
terms of the present, and thus gave new force and meaning 
to the old adage, Natura nihil facit per saltum. Then 
came Darwin, to hold in the scientific world of the nineteenth 
century the place which Newton had taken in the seventeenth, 
with a patience and an insight conjoined only once in 
an age, he gave a clear and persuasive account of the way in 
which one step in the great world-process of evolution might 
have come about. False views of religion were called in to as- 
sault Darwin and those who stood at his side, with this at least 
of fortunate result, that the consequent struggle filled the whole 
civilised world with its echoes, and by the time it was won 
for science the conception of evolution had fairly become a 
part of the common heritage of thought. This conception 
has broadened mankind's views of the universe, and intensified 
that intellectual excitement which seems to have been a pre- 
cedent condition of all remarkable ages in the history of the 
world, like no discovery since the age of Copernicus and 
Columbus, who between them gave humanity that mental 
stimulus which resulted in the outburst of the Reformation 
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and the great upheavals of the sixteenth century. The 
change brought about by the acceptance of the evolutionary 
doctrine has heen of a quieter sort, but it is hardly destined 
to have a smaller effect on the history of mankind. The 
nineteenth century will ever be remembered as the age which 
established the doctrine of evolution, and Englishmen will })g 
justifiably proud to think thai it will be coupled to all time 
with the name of Darwin. 


Even to name all the sciences which have been founded or 
advanced in the century—much more to glance at their 
results—would be clearly impossible within our limits. But 
we may single out the points that seem of most importance, 
Man, being selfish, will place first among these much physio. 
logical and biological work, commencing with the epoch. 
making work of Bichat, published in the first year of the 
century, and leading up to the monumental discoveries of 
Pasteur and their application by so many benefactors of the 
race, among whom Lord Lister with his antiseptic surgery 
holds the first place, to the fight against disease and the 
diminution of the physical troubles of humanity. The whole 
science of public health is a modern work, and to its efforts 
we already owe an incalculable debt of gratitude. Chemistry, 
again, may be set down as a product of the nineteenth 
century; for its advance really began when Dalton published 
his Atomic Theory in 1803. Its effects upon the amenity of life 
—not always of the best kind—are stupendous in their import- 
ance, and its doctrine of the conservation of matter is one of the 
two great contributions to our knowledge of the physical world 
which the century has firmly established. The other, still more 
original and far-reaching, is the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy, which will be always associated with the honoured 
name of Lord Kelvin. Closely allied to it is the discovery of 
the correlation of the physical forces, the essential kinship 
of light and heat, electricity and gravitation, and the other 
agencies that affect matter, which has grown out of the 
experiments of Rumford on heat. It is unnecessary to do 
more than speak of the immense practical results that hung on 
these discoveries. Another wide-reaching conception is that 
which displays all radiant energy, such as brings us _ heat 
and light from the sun, or carries the waves that work 
Marconi’s telegraph instruments, as consisting of vibrations 
in the all-pervading ether. Closely bound up with this 
is the notion of the ultimate constitution of matter to 
which we are gradually beginning to attain, but here 
the historian is on ground too speculative and uncertain to 
give him foothold. Astronomy, again, though it can show no 
such hound as it took under the impulsion of Newton, has 
shared in the general advance which mechanical skill has 
permitted to all the exact sciences, and the invention of the 
spectroscope has extended man’s range of inquiry until 
nothing seems too high or too wonderful for him to find out. 
The discovery of Neptune by Adams and Le Verrier gave the 
only confirmation that was lacking to the belief in universal 
gravitation, though as to the nature of that amazing force 
which keeps the worlds in their orbits we are still as much in 
the dark as Newton was. When these and the other countless 
achievements of science in the nineteenth century are duly 
considered, it does not seem very presumptuous for us who 
have lived in it to believe that our posterity will look back to 
it with respect and admiration, as having seen not only the 
dawn of so many sciences, and the birth of the scientific 
habit, but the very discoveries on which the great edifice of 
which we see little more than the foundations and the sub- 
structure will one day be built, fair and strong and full of 
mansions for color che sanno. 


So much for our progress during the century in the 
realms of scientific knowledge. As to our progress, 
if any, in what is, after all, of infinitely greater impor- 
tance, the regions of the spirit and of moral develop- 
ment, we shall say something next week,—ze., on the 
first Saturday of the new century. We by no means 
despise or even belittle the achievements of science, but 
when all is said and done, it is but the exploration 
of the prison-house. How infinitely more impor- 
tant is that which teaches the prisoner to bear him- 
self with courage and nobility while he is in bonds, 
and prepares him to be worthy of his freedom when hg 
shall be free! 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


HE centenary of the city of Washington has just been 
celebrated. On September 18th, 1793, the corner-stone 
of the Capitol was laid, but it was not until June, 1800, that 
the United States Government moved into its new home, and 
the foundation of the city has therefore always dated from 
the latter year. The seat of government was first in Phila- 
delphia, then it was removed to New York, where Washington 
was inaugurated as President in front of what is the Sub- 
Treasury in Wall Street, then it was once more transferred to 
Philadelphia, and finally was established in the brand-new 
city on the banks of the Potomac, the only instance \in any 
great modern State of the capital being a purely political 
city with no trade, no finance, no traditions,—a city literally 
carved out of the wilderness. The wife of John Adams wrote 
toa friend: “ We are surrounded by woods, with no wood to 
burn.” The Minister from Portugal first used the well-known 
phrase about the “city of magnificent distances,” while 
another writer called the new capital a “wilderness city 
set in a mud-hole almost equal to the great Serbonian 
bog.” Ina work published in 1807 we read that there was no 
impression of anything like a city, and that you might have 
to go through a deep wood for a mile to see your next-door 
neighbour. A member of Congress writing in 1800 describes 
the celebrated Pennsylvania Avenue, now one of the world’s 
famous streets, as “nearly the whole distance a deep morass 
covered with elder bushes, which were cut through to the 
President's house.” The discomforts of the new city were 
great. The White House was a bare barrack, the linen was 
dried inside, labour was so scarce that firewood could not be 
collected, and the Presidential household shivered over 
miserable fires on winter nights. It was an unpleasant 
change from the luxury and good cheer of New York and 
Philadelphia. The rudeness which prevailed has been exag- 
gerated. The old story, for instance, of Jefferson hitching 
his horse to the palings while he went into the Capitol to read 
his inaugural address is now known to be false. But still 
even the leading statesmen had to board in poor lodging- 
houses. In 1814 this was the case with Webster, and in 1825 
with Everett. For years all but the bare necessaries of life 
were bought at Baltimore. 

Although Washington grew, that growth was mainly due 
to the official class, since there was no business in the city to 
cause a great increase of population. Great public buildings 
were erected, and a good many hotels, but otherwise the city 
cannot be said to have greatly improved for about half a 
century. Even such men as Clay, Webster, and Chief Justice 
Marshall lived mostly in hotels, Webster having no house of 
his own till he was Secretary of State in 1841. His second 
house, in a degenerate condition, still stands. Dr. W. H. 
Russell describes the state of the leading streets in Wash- 
ington, when he visited it at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
as deplorable. Carriages sank in the mud, and next to a fine 
modern building one saw a wretched negro shanty. It may 
be said that this chaotie state lasted till after the Civil War, 
when a remarkable man saw what splendid opportunities 
Washington afforded for being a very fine city, and he took 
hold of its government and carried out a series of changes 
which have made Washington the clean, stately, and beauti- 
ful city it is to-day. This enterprising person was “ Boss” 
Shepherd. He made the city pay for his reforms, but the 
price was probably cheap in the long run, since the modern 
Washington is not merely the purely political city it was once 
on a time, but is a city of lovely houses, of fashion, of society, 
and of as many cultivated and learned men as one can find in 
any place in the world. 

Washington was deliberately made, it did not grow, in more 
than one sense. Not only was it created as a political city, it 
was all laid out ona plan. It is to Major L’Enfant, a French 
engineer and architect, that Washington owes its spacious 
and attractive thoroughfares, and it is to an Irishman, James 
Hoban, that the original building of the Capitol is due. The 
essence of the laying out of the city was to secure two central 
spots from which immense avenues should radiate. Such 
spots were found in the Capitol and the White House, and 
these huge avenues were named from the States of the 
Union. But the best-laid plans may go agley, and 
the visitor to Washington will soon find that, in spite of 
the fine site of the Capitol with its soaring dome, and the 








splendid proportions of Pennsylvania Avenue, the great street 
(160 ft. wide) which leads by the White House and the 
Treasury to the hill on which the Capitol stands, some- 
thing is not quite right. The fact is that it was assumed that 
the city would grow towards the east, whereas it has chosen 
to grow to the west of the Capitol, and the east front, 
which is the proper front, is turned away from the city, 
while the back door, through which most members 
enter the great building, is the side which fronts one 
on coming up the Avenue. If the east front, with its 
stately Corinthian facade, were seen from Pennsylvania 
Avenue, one has no hesitation in saying that the effect would 
be finer than that of any other legislative building in the 
world. There are a hundred details to find fault with in the 
Capitol, both inside and out, but the general design is grand 
and imposing, suited to the climate, and in keeping with the 
dignity of the Republic of which it is the political centre. 
Mr. Shepherd, therefore, when he took hold of the renewal of 
the city, found a noble plan ready to his hand. All he had to 
do was to convert the shabby lines of houses and filthy quag- 
mires into order. The city was asphalted all over, so that 
now it is the best paved and cleanest city on the American 
Continent, perhaps in the world. 


Washington is still pleasantly free from business. No 
smoke stains its clear air, no hurry of trade encumbers its 
quiet avenues. It is a city which leaves the impression of a 
blend of red, white, and green, most of the houses being of 
red brick, the public buildings being of white stone, and every- 
where are trees and grass, the whole city being embosomed 
in foliage. In spite of its dignity and cosmopolitan 
aspects, one still finds some of the old-fashioned homeliness 
in the city, nowhere more sc than in the fine market, where 
coloured “aunties” from the surrounding Virginia or Mary- 
land country sit in the midst of a luxury of fruit and vegetables 
unknown in an English town. The negro is still a great factor 
in Washington. You meet him everywhere, and he may be 
said to do all the rough work of the city, though he is most 
fond of repairing to the Capitol and listening to his favourite 
orators in Congress. The Washington negro is generally 
poor, and one hears much of his hardships in winter. No 
city in the civilised world is probably more stratified in its 
population. An Englishman, accustomed to government being 
in the hands of the chief families, would expect to find Senator 
This or Congressman That a leader of society. But he 
learns that that great function is largely in the hands of 
“old families” of Virginia who have their town houses in 
Washington, and who are apt to look down on the purely 
political element, unless it has something to recommend it 
besides politics. Times have changed since Clay, J. Q. Adams, 
Marshall, Calhoun, Webster, Story all lived in one hotel. 
What a time such a group of men must have had! One 
would have travelled a good distance to be in such 
company, but Washington “society” will not go out of 
its way to meet a mere member of Congress. Society 
is probably wrong in this attitude of pride, for there is 
a good deal of “human nature” in the average man 
in Congress, and one may make pleasant companionships 
among members. Of course the President, though a politician, 
is yet head of the social as well as the political system, but 
the diplomatists and the Supreme Court Judges take social 
precedence of most of the politicians on Capitol Hill. Next, 
perhaps, come the scientific men, such an army of whom have 
been attracted to Washington by the immense scientific 
bureaux of the Government. At the Kosmos Club near the 
corner of Lafayette Square you will meet more distinguished 
men of science than at any other given spot on the planet. 
Next in order comes the vast concourse of politicians, not only 
members of both Houses of Congress, but that singular 
phenomenon the office-seeker, who is always in evidence in the 
hotel corridors. Then you will discover as a distinct class the 
clerks in the various departments, an enormous body running 
up into the tens of thousands, after whom come the retail 
dealers, and at the bottom of the great social edifice, the negro 
population. There is no such unique social stratification 
anywhere else in the world. 


The new Washington, it has been said, is clean and beautiful. 
It is doubtful whether any such delightful residential street 
as Massachusetts Avenue is to be found on the globe. American 
domestic architecture is as successful as public architecture 
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is expensive and often bad, but in these Washington avenues 


it is carried to the height of comfort and beauty. The green, 
well-watered, fenceless lawns, the grouping of gables and 
oriels, the pretty porches and exquisite trees and flowers, 
combine to give a most delightful series of pictures. There is 
not the ostentation: of New York or Chicago, but there is 
more charm. The city is favoured, too, by its environment. 
You will soon discover many interesting walks and drives. 
On a fine day in the late Indian summer one finds a great 
delight in taking the boat on the broad stream of the Potomac 
to Mount Vernon, the fine old estate of George Washington, 
or in going to General Lee’s home at Arlington, or to the 
Arlington burial ground where the soldiers who fell in the 
Civil War lie buried in serried masses side by side. Or you 
may ascend to the top of the great obelisk (by elevator, they 
never are so cruel as to make you climb such a height in 
America), the loftiest building in the world, save the Eiffel 
Tower, where from the height of 550 ft. you gaze down on the 
city lying steeped in the golden light, and over on the distant 
hills of Virginia and down the silvery ribbon of the Potomac. 
You will wonder, after such experiences, that such a city was 
so long neglected. 


Tt is a significant fact that, while all the large cities of 
America, self-governed, complain that they ‘are often robbed 
by their civic rulers, and always maladministered, Washing- 
ton, governed not by “general palaver,’ but by three Com- 
missioners with no responsibility whatever to the people, is 
admitted by universal consent to be the best-governed city 
on the American Continent. The residents of Washington 
enjoy no suffrage, they partake in no Conventions, they elect 
no member of Congress, no Mayor or Municipal Council. If 
they have votes, they must cast them in the States where they 
have legal domicile. Washington is an autocratic city, and 
it is safe to say that nobody there wants the old municipality 
back. From a mere backwoods settlement it has grown to a 
city of nearly two hundred and eighty thousand people, seat 
of a mighty government, which has but to sit still, as it were, 
and-grow of its own accord. It will have to make another 
bargain one day with the neighbouring States for more room, 
but that will be some time ahead. Meanwhile, if we leave out 
the negroes, it would be hard to find such a well-administered, 
orderly, interesting community in the world. And perhaps it 
would not be easy to find such a nest of intrigue,—but of that 
we say nothing here. 


EVERGREENS. 

VERGREENS are the furry mantles of the woods, the 

winter wraps of earth. In our gardens the hedges of 
‘ yew are the sable trimmings, and our lawns the velvet 
robes. Yet the lawns are not distinct in kind; for 
grass is an evergreen too, the choicest and best of all. 
Evergreens are the most ancient of all trees, the survivors 
of an age when earth was one gigantic pinetum, and the 
largest and the longest lived. Compared with the church- 
yard yews, those primitive emblems of immortality, the im- 
memorial elms are as the growth of yesterday; and it is 
uo violence to probability to believe that the gigantic Sequoias 
of Colorado were bearing cones and shedding their seeds on 
the night of the Nativity. In our settled and long-descended 
country man is never satisfied unless he gathers round his 
home these trees of the primitive ages. There is comfort 
and cheerfulness and w sense of warmth and well-being 
in their dark, thick, impervious green. Beautiful as are 
the frames of the deciduous trees, they are too enduringly 
naked and bare, parents of sbrill thin sounds, when 
the winter winds are blowing. Tbe same winds which piay 
on the oaks and elms such mournful songs only move the 
pines and cedars to rustle like curtains of silk. So the yew 
and the holly have been taken to the gardens and tamed, and 
made to grow into hedges and bowers, or are bordered with 
turf and made into single trees of worship and renown, so 
that the old yew of the garden is the headquarters of all 
the children and birds and other things that try to live 
according to Nature so far as people will let them. Under 
its green dome the earth is always dry, for the rain scarcely 
penetrates. The red bark of its branches into which the children 
climb is never sticky, and the tough boughs never break. 





air find shelter in its branches. In some woods, ang 
on parts of the chalk downs of Surrey, these gregt 
yews are found wild, seif-sown, and untended. Yet each 
and all of them have this dry, inhabited-looking area beneath 
them. Often the chalk and rubble around the stem jg 
thrown out in little square blocks by rabbits, or by the disip. 
tegration of the soil by the growth of the roots. One evergreen 
we have which is a child of the wilderness, the only tree 
never taken into gardens and tamed. This is the juniper, 
native of our downs and of some Scotch heaths and forests, 
flourishing at great heights, a modest, cone-shaped tree, with 
tiny leaves, gnarled stem, and aromatic berries. It is, far 
more than the furze, the bush of the British wilderness, the 
covert of the hill-tops, the shelter of gipsies at their fires. It 
flourishes exceedingly in Scotland, though the Highlanders 
never flavoured their “mountain dew” with its medicinal 
berries as the English did their cheapest spirit. The 
greatest and oldest junipers in Britain grow in the 
forest of Cawdor. Macbeth’s witches may have crouched 
beneath their shelter on the blasted heath. But their 
most pleasing forests of juniper are on the highest 
chalk downs of Surrey, where among wild honeysuckle, 
patches of heathcr, and masses of yellow rock-rose the conical 
bushes rise dark and warm, beloved by birds and game, 
The smart prickly furze and more genial planta genista, 
the waving and yellow broom, appeal less directly to 
sentiment because they have no individuality. Every 
holly bush has a separate existence in our minds; we know 
and remember how one fir tree or yew differs from another; 
even the “ivy bush,” which is not a bush, differs on different 
trees, even in growth and in the shape of its leaves. We can 
tell all these apart. Even those gay cuckoos, the mistletoes, 
making other trees their nests, have their own place and per- 
sonality. But the furze and the broom are like grass and 
bracken, only a part of the landscape, mere plants, an 
evergreen crop. The sweet cocoanut-scented furze is 
not even a hardy plant. It will not grow at high alti- 
tudes like juniper. Hard frosts kill it. Bitter winter gales 
often turn it brown and bare for a twelvemonth. The 
furze is among the very few evergreens whose blossom yields 
perfume, though the daphnes, with their pretty pink flowers, 
are even more sweetly scented. Portugal laurel has a dis- 
gusting odour when in flower; but the greater number of the 
evergreens are aromatic, emitting from leaves, bark, and 
flower-spikes health-giving and refreshing odours such as no 
other plants possess, which, when caught and embedded in the 
juices of the plant, are preservative even of animal substances, 
the material by which the embalmer’s art might have been 
made effective even in the cold North. Their gums and 
resins were used in the earliest days to preserve the wines of 
Greece and Italy, before the art of the distiller discovered 
another and more potent preservative in the distilled wine 
itself. Even to-day, in the pine forests of the Landes, the 
resin-gatherer’s is as recognised a livelihood as is that of the 
collector of gum arabic in the mimosa forests of the Soudan. 
The resins, those modern ambers, sometimes undistin- 
guishable by the eye from the ambers dredged from 
fossil forests beneath the German Ocean, are mainly the 
gums of pines, though cinnamon, cassia, and camphor 
are all yielded by different species of laurel. From the 
cedar of Lebanon to the humble spruce, these bounteous trees 
all drop at some time from their bark this dew of forest spicery. 
Of the whole tribe the cedar of Lebanon is the king, more noble 
even than the deodars, grander in growth and ruin even than 
the cedars of the East African mountains. No English noble 
has yet planted a great wood of cedars. Yet they flourish 
here as if the dew of Hermon moistened their leaves, and 
nowhere, except in cities, does any one see a dead cedar or 
one which has finished its growth, though many have stood in 
this country and worn their everlasting foliage undying for 
nearly three hundred years. Their giant trunks grow steadily 
in girth, yet no one ever saw a hollow cedar of Lebanon. 
Often, though the branches sweep the ground, there is a 
healthy growth of grass and flowers beneath the spreading 
arms. Unlike the yew, they poison not the ground below, 
but seem to purify the air that passes through the flat 
sieves of their branches. Violets, tulips, hyacinths, and 
anemones will blossom beneath their mighty capes of green. 








On its tassels and fronds the red berries are the food of all 
kinds of garden birds, and all manuer of fowls of the 


The Arabs ascribe to them sense and prevision, wrongly, for 
their branches do not move to shake off the weight of snow, 
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but are smashed and rent by the burden. But if they 


| 


have not intelligence, they have the other gift with which the | 
Arabs believe them endowed, the principle of almost ever- | 


lasting life, as time is understood by the short-lived genera- 
tions of men. The cedars in the groves on Hermon never 
yeproduce their kind, because the ground under them is so 
deeply covered with the fallen leaves and scales and cones 
that the seeds never reach the nutritive earth. But the cones 
prought to England three centuries ago were fertile, and those 
of the trees then planted are so still. “Thus was he fair in 
his greatness,” says Ezekiel of the cedar, “in the length of 
his branches, for his roots were by great waters.’ Whence 
did the waters come? From the melting of the snows on the 
Lebanon, where “the waters made him great.” The cedar in 
England never flourishes so well as where its roots can pene- 
trate to subterranean streams or wells. Next to the cedars, 
which have never multiplied spontaneously, our fairest ever- 
green trees are the pines and firs, and in face of all improve- 
ments and new species few excel in picturesqueness and 
beauty the old “Scotch fir,” or pine, and the tall and soaring 
spruce. No one who has planted Scotch firs, and let them 
grow old, ever regrets it. They are the making alike of park, 
plantation, and Highland forest, from the ancient tracts of 
Rothiemurchus, the remains of the old Caledonian Forest, 
the haunt of the osprey and the red-deer, to the pines of 
Petworth or Virginia Water. For garden planting the 
Himalayan, the Austrian, and the Mediterranean pine may 
bring quicker returns, and show more beauty in the first fifty 
years of life; but the rugged Scotch fir at a hundred is a 
worthy rival of the ancestral oak of twice or thrice its years. 
Planted on heaths where there is heather, not grass, to catch 
the cones and nurse up the young seedlings, it propagates 
itself, and as in the New Forest, does its best to make the 
landscape an unbroken sea of evergreen pine. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ISLAM AND THE EMPIRE. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) ; 
Sir,—It would be an interesting development, and one of 
great importance to the Empire, if the intellectual centre of 
the Mahommedan world were transferred from Turkey or 
Arabia to India. It is true 
Indian Mussulman has been of slight account in Islam, but 
he is making such strides under England’s liberal and educat- 
ing rule that he must soon become the leader of Mahommedan 
thought. The bitter lesson, which he has learnt with so much 
suffering and humiliation, is the lesson which all other 
Mussulmans have to learn, and they will learn it with more 
readiness when they perceive that it has saved him from the 
misery and degradation which are yawning in front of them. 
What, then, is the intellectual position of the Indian Mahom- 
medan to-day? The most advanced section, still numerically 
few, recognises the humiliating truth that their peopleare, both 
morally and intellectually, inferior to the peoples of Christen- 
dom ; they believe that in their faith are enshrined the great 
truths of religion and morality, but that in the past they have 
misread the Word of God and that narrow-minded Moollabs 
have expounded it amiss. They assert that in the Koran are 
the clearest directions to marry but one wife and to free the 
slave, and that God through his Prophet most emphatically 
forbade coercion in religion. These men detest the Maulvis, 
who have made the Word of God of none effect by their 
traditions, and they study their scripture in the light of 
modern morality and by the canons of rational interpreta- 
tion,—more attentive to the spirit than the letter. They 
are all ardent advocates of English education, and their 
worldly ambition. is to become honoured subjects of the 
British Empire, and to be recognised as the equals of the 
Europeans, whose views upon ali but the inspiration of 
Mahommed they share. Many of these men reckon English. 
men among their closest friends, and are devotedly loyal to the 
British rule, under which alone they see any hope of working 
out the salvation‘of their community. The sacrifices which 
many of these reformers have made in carrying the New 
Light (as it is nicknamed) to their people deserve the sympathy 
and admiration of Englishmen; and these sacrifices have not 
been thrown away; they have leavened the whole of Mahommedan 
thought in India. Their influence has been specially significant 











| 


that hitherto the Hindi or | 





upon their opponents, the orthodox conservatives, the Mahom- 
medan Right. Among this group English education is very rare; 
they derive their ideas from Persian and Arabic sources, and 


| would be outraged at the suggestion that they were influ- 


enced by the doctrines of the “ coat-pantaloon” (é.e., English- 
educated) party. But the contest between rationalism and 
prejudice has not been waged for so many years without 
educating both parties of the debate. The old school will not 
publicly defend a lower morality than their opponents; they 
contend that Moslem ethics are far purer than those of the 
innovator or misbelieving Frank, and they are thereby driven 
to reprobate behaviour which an older generation of divine 
certainly tolerated. The battle between the two schools has 
raged round the question of English education and of the adop- 
tion by the Mussulman community of English manners and 
customs. Intimately associated with this, though not so loudly 
discussed, is the question of the proper attitude for a pious 
Mahommedan to adopt towards English rule. The reformers 
have pushed this question to the front, maintaining that it 
is the duty of Mahommedans to be sincerely loyal to the 
British Raj, but the old-fashioned party naturally shrank 
from a public discussion of the question. There is no doubt 
that a generation ago all the orthodox party believed that 
there was something unholy in the government of Mussul- 
mans by Christians, and many of the more scrupulous refused, 
and still refuse, to take service under the British. But the 
more ferocious forms of hostility are nowadays condemned ; the 
unprovoked murder of Englishmen, for instance, is revolting to 
the public conscience, and the Maulvis do not believe that their 
religion sanctions barbarism. They have accordingly re-read 
their scripture, and discovered that there is no justification for 
these crimes in Islam. In the summer of this year a Mahom- 
medan society at Lahore circulated a pamphlet upon “the 
miscalled Ghazi murders exposed in a Fatwa signed by some 
of the most famous Muhamadan theologians in Upper India.” 
The Fatwa, or authoritative verdict of the doctors of the law, 
is as follows :—* To kill a person unjustly is, according to the 
faith of Islam, quite unlawful and a heinous crime whether 
the person killed be a Muslim or non-Muslim, a Christian, a 
Jew, a Hindi, or a Parsi,” and the learned divines support their 
opinion by texts from the Koran and the traditional sayings of 
the Prophet ; and they close their exposition of the subject by 
saying “The murders that are committed in the frontier cannot 
therefore receive any support from the Koranand the Faith of 
Izlam.’ Among these Mahommedan conservatives, it is a dis- 
puted question whether loyalty to the British Government is a 
religious duty. Those who dispute the proposition’do not 
necessarily hold that they are bound in conscience to rebel, 
but they are not convinced, on the other hand, that their 
religion enjoins upon them to love their English rulers. 
Many others, however, who behold the Anglicising of their 
co-religionists with loathing, and are punctiliously precise in 
observing the very letter of Mahommedan law, believe that 
their religion binds them to be true and loyal subjects because 
they are permitted the free exercise of that religion in India. 
A friend of the writer's satisfied a scrupulous conscience upon 
this subject when at Mecca by obtaining written decisions from 
each of the leaders of the four great schools of divinity to the 
effect that India was Dar ul Islam—that is, a country of Islam— 
to whose rulers he was bound in conscience to be loyal. The 
Mahommedan Right have no leaders and no policy, but indi- 
vidual Maulvis have each a considerable influence within definite 
areas. Among such men may be found at one place a ripe Arabic 
scholar who leads a life of self-denial and charity, a broad- 
minded man whose mental horizon accident only has confined 
to Oriental learning, and elsewhere the crowd will follow an 
ignorant Moollah whose pretensions to scholarship are confined 
to one book of Arabic theology, and who justifies his followers’ 
opinion of his piety by rabid hostility to all non-Moslems. A 
few years ago an attempt was made to create an organisation 
that would represent the orthodox party; the Nudvat ul 
Ulema, or Council of the Learned, came into being for 
that purpose, and to promote the only policy which 
that party has ever promulgated, the encouragement of the 
study of Arabic and theology. A few extremists held aloof and 
denounced the dangerously liberal tendencies of the Nudvat 
ul Ulema; others came and peeped in at the meeting, but ran 
away in terror when they saw the members seated upon chairs 
(instead of the carpet), exclaiming, “There are Feringhis in 
there.” On the first day it was difficult to get to business 
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for every member had come with a sermon, ready prepared, 
upon “things in general,” and would not deny himself the 
pleasure of delivering it with so choice an audience at his 
feet. Such a body was not likely to evolve an effective 
organisation, and the Nudvat ul Ulema has failed to 
achieve any results commensurate with the influence which 
individual members certainly exercise over the crowd. It 
includes among its adherents men who are saturated with the 
ideas of the English educated party, but whose bent of mind 
is intrinsically conservative and religious, and who cannot 
bring themselves to a violent rupture with the old ways. 
Such men desire that the study of English and Arabic should 
go hand in hand, “ English for this world and Arabic for the 
next”; they have indeed caught the spirit of the reformers, 
but they still cling to the external forms of Mahommedan 
civilisation; in their aversion to exchange the dignified 
turban and flowing robes of the Moslem world for the Euro- 
pean’s trousers and top-hat they probably have the sympathy 
of all Englishmen. It must not be supposed that all the 
Mahommedans of India have definitely associated themselves 
with one or other of these parties; there is every shade of 
individual opinion, from the extreme reformer to the most 
stiff-necked partisan of the Right; moreover, the greater 
number even of men who are capable of forming any opinion 
at all upon these matters are apathetic or indifferent; they con. 
tent themselves with an occasional hai, hai over the degenera- 
tion of Islam, and are soon absorbed again in the materia] 
cares of daily life. In «country so imperfectly educated as 
India the numerical majority of any community must always 
consist of those who can hardly think at all upon such 
problems as these; and the new spirit has not disturbed the 
Punjabi peasant in his devout repetition of uncomprehended 
prayers, northe Kashmiri boatman in his adoration at the shrines 
of wonder-working saints. But the reformers may well take 
heart from the successes they have already achieved; they 
have demonstrated, beyond a doubt, the material advantages 
of their policy; Mahommedans educated upon the new prin- 
ciples are winning fortune and honours everywhere; they rise 
high in Government service because their hands are unsoiled 
by corruption, and they are making their way to the top of 
the Bar and other lucrative professions; whereas the most 
brilliant disciple of an old-fashioned Maulvi can hardly hope 
for a precarious pittance of thirty shillimgs a month. More 
important still, the reformers, though they have not compelled 
the formal surrender of the orthodox party, have broadened 
the views of their opponents, and driven them to accept 
modern standards of conduct and enlightened principles of 
scriptural interpretation. In comparison with their opponents, 
the reformers are energetic and well organised, and they have 
zealous partisans winning adherents to their cause in every 
part of India. From Peshawar to Dacca and Moulmein, 
and from Mysore to Sindh and Waziristan, boys are sent to 
be educated at their central institution in Aligarh, and carry 
back to their homes the desire to enlighten and elevate their 
people. An effort is already being made to create a central 
Mahommedan University in the liberal atmosphere of which 
all Mussulman boys of India should receive their collegiate 
education, a University which should combine the best 
teaching of the European sciences with a rational and 
purified Islam, and which might in time become the intel- 
lectual capital of Mahommedan India. The successful develop- 
ment of this movement in India could not fail to influence 
Mahommedans in other parts of the world. There is, indeed, 
no such thing as a Mahommedan nation, though Mahommedan 


writers love to speak of it; but as all Mussulmans are, in | 
varying degrees, heirs of a common civilisation, they have a | 


community of sentiments and methods of thought which 


facilitates the passage of ideas among them. The universal | 
decline of Mahommedan power, and their own poverty and | 


degradation, are everywhere bitterly discussed; a Mahom- 
medan movement that could promise an escape from these 
evils would be eagerly received. As education spreads, they 
perceive that an appeal to the sword would provide no 
remedy ; the cause of their downfall lies in their own back- 
wardness and ignorance; whence it comes, as a Mahommedan 
writer in Egypt recently observed, that the people of Islam 
are everywhere conquered in war by those whose religion 
teaches them to turn the other cheek to the smiter. It is 
possible that the regeneration of Islam may come to pass 
through recognition of this bitter truth; the Indian Mahom- 





ny 
medans are already eager to carry their message to Musgy). 
mans beyond the seas. The creation of a great central 
Mahommedan University would assuredly promote this 
movement of thought; students would certainly come 
to such a centre from Central Asia, from Burmah 
and the Malay Peninsula, and possibly Java; Persia has 
always been in communication with India and Egypt, ang 
Syria might send students in the wake of the Arabic masters 
whom the promoters of the Mahommedan University already 
talk of engaging. How momentous would be the political 
effect of the successful realisation of this design, and how 
invaluable to the Empire! The guiding ideas of Islam would 
be formed in the temperate atmosphere of a British province 
and beneath the shadow of British law. The leaders of 
Mahommedan thought would be men saturated with English 
ideas, whose best inspiration would be derived from English 
books and from daily intercourse with Englishmen, an inter. 
course not of subordinates with superiors, but of fellow. 
workers in a common field. The spread of new ideas in Islam 
would go hand in hand with a movement of friendship 
towards the British Empire; the sympathy of the Mahom- 
medan world would be secured in favour of England, 
Mahommedan sympathy cannot, indeed, any longer show 
itself in armed battalions, but how much would it not add to 
our authority in the council of nations !—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Aligarh, N.W.P., India, THEODORE Morison, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Gee ae 
THE DISUSE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Canon MacColl and I are old friends, but I have often 
felt constrained to regard him as an imaginative con- 
troversialist. ‘ Observations” are sometimes “suggested” 
to him which have not much besides suggestion to rest upon. 
And no other Englishman is so sure as he that our High 
Courts can be betrayed by “ulterior considerations” into 
defiance of overwhelming proof. I wrote to you to express 
my incredulous surprise that the Archdeacons of London 
and Middlesex should have jointly and officially laid down a 
principle which seemed to imply that no clergyman ought to 
be stopped from doing anything that he pleases in the way of 
ritual. Canon MacColl finds it suggested to him that I con- 
demned the Ritualists, who burn incense and do other things 
which I dislike, and that I condemned them because they 
violate the law. He answers that they do not violate the lay 
as laid down in the judgments of Canon MacColl, but that | 
who condemn thei do violate the lawas undeniably laid down 
in the Prayer-book. He remembers—better than I do—that 
I have more than once in your columns justified the omission 
of the Athanasian Creed by myself and others on the days 
| on which the Church orders that it “shall be sung or 
| said.” I appear to have been as unconvincing to Canon 
MacColl as Lord Selborne and his brother Judges have 
been, but at his invitation I will try again. I may claim to be 
on the whole one of the most law-abiding of the clergy, but I 
violate one or two rubrical directions besides that which is 
prefixed to the Athanasian Creed. There is a rubric in the 
Communion oflfice which prescribes as follows: “ When the 
Minister giveth warning for the celebration of the holy 
Communion (which he shall always do upon the Sunday, or 
| some Holy-day, immediately preceding), after the Sermon or 
Homily ended, he shall read this Exhortation following.” This 
rubric I do not obey. Further on another rubric says: “ At 
| the time of the celebration of the Communion, the Communi- 
cants being conveniently placed for the receiving of the holy 
Sacrament, the Priest shall say this Exhortation.” This law 
also I violate. I have been slow to follow my neighbours in 
the latter violation; but I have followed them, because there 
seems to be a general agreement that the two Exhortations we 
are bidden to read are obsolete ; and I was not sorry to leave 
off declaring that if we receive the Sacrament unworthily we 
eat and drink our own damnation. We may explain “un- 
worthily ” and “damnation,” but the traditional meaning, 
like Nature, though you expel it with a fork, will be 
always returning. The Athanasian Creed I also regard, 
in common with the Christian world in general, as obsolete. 
Apart from the damnatory clauses, I cannot bring myself to 
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think it a happily expressed or helpful English document. 
The damnatory clauses are explained away by all defenders of 
the Creed: some hold that the original ought to be translated 
differently, others that this or that sense may reasonably be 
yead into them. They are agreed in repudiating the popular 
sense of them as what Christians ought not to believe. But 
the popular sense sticks to the words, and good Christians for 
the most part wince in repeating them. I believe there are 
Anglicans now who have been trained to recite the Creed 
heroically ; but Canon MacColl must know how it jars upon 
the Christian feelings of most thoughtful members of our 
Church. What made me finally give up the reading of the 
Athanasian Creed in my London church was that one of the 
most loyal Churchmen of the congregation sat down, when 
the first words of it reached his ears, with an air of protest 
and suffering. When I came here, I had it read once or 
twice; but 1 found, to begin with, that my colleague, who 
was a member of the English Church Union, would be glad to 
have done with it, and that the omission of it would give 
general relief to the more religious part of the congregation. 
Not a soul, in London or here, has expressed to me a wish 
that the Creed should be read. A vote by ballot of communi- 
cants, it can hardly be doubted, would pronounce by a great 
majority in favour of treating the Athanasian Creed as 
obsolete—I am, Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN Daviss. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 

[We have been obliged to refuse several interesting letters 
on this subject, as we cannot find space for a controversial 
correspondence on the questions involved in Canon MacColl’s 
letter—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your article under the above heading which appeared 
in the last Spectator that has reached us—that for Septem- 
ber 22nd—the following sentence occurs: “There is no 
chance that the rulers of China, even if they become ‘ Re- 
formers, will cease to hate Christians, and very little that 
they will, unless compelled, cease from persecution.” Allow 
me to give reasons for questioning this statement. Why is 
there no chance that the Reformers of China, as rulers, would 
cease to hate Christians? During the present century two 
great movements towards reform have been witnessed in 
China,—the Taeping Rebellion in the “ fifties,” and the Reform 
movement of 1897-98. Both of these, though equally abortive 
at the time and though very different in character the one 
from the other, were strongly tinged with, and influenced by, 
Christian teaching. It is not too nach to say that apart from 
the work of missions, neither movement would ever have taken 
place. No one who knows anything of the Taeping Rebellion 
doubts that if it had sueceeded a pronouncedly Christian 
government, of a sort, would have held sway over all 
China. No doubt its Christianity would, for a time at 
least, have been something of a travesty of New 
Testament Christianity, but the rulers would not therefore 
have either hated or persecuted Christians of the ordinary 
Western type. The Reform movement of 1897-98, though 
less ostentatiously Christian than the Taeping movement, was | 
nevertheless distinctly Christian in its tendency. Some of 
the Reformers were personal friends of missionaries, were in 
constant consultation with missionaries, and were believed by 
these missionaries to be Christian at heart. One of the most 
remarkable things that occurred in those days, when the 
Emperor was issuing reforming edicts one after another in 
quick succession, was the change introduced into the literary 
examinations. In the examinations of 1898 questions were 
asked, to the dismay of the ordinary examinee, which involved 
a knowledge of Old Testament history! It was said at the 
time that the Emperor himself was studying the Bible, and 
that he was favourable to Christianity, and this, I believe, was | 
a fact. It has been said further, and I see no reason to doubt 

it, that ever since his practical deposition by the Dowager- 

Empress he has been praying to God—the God of , 
Christians—that He would restore him to power, and even in 
the darkest days through which he has been passing he has | 
steadfastly believed his prayers will be answered. Suppose 
then that Kwangsu should be reinstated--and, humanly 
speaking, the only hope for China to-day lies in this | 
direction—it is, I think, pretty certain that, so far from 








hating or persecuting Christianity, he would favour it. 
There are multitudes of Chinese who would hail his return to 
power with joy, and would not be overmuch disturbed in mind 
if he announced that he accepted Christianity. Whether the 
display of Imperial favour towards Christians in China would 
be a blessing to Christianity as a spiritual religion is another 
question. Much that has been said and written about China 
during the present crisis is based on the supposition that the 
thing that has been in China is the thing that always shall be. 
I am persuaded that this is an utter mistake. We are stand- 
ing on the threshold of a new era in Chinese history, and at 
no very distant period a new China will be seen to arise that 
in many respects will be quite unlike the China of the past. 
In a letter on “Count von Waldersee’s Appointment” which 
appeared in the Spectator of September Sth, the writer—from 
whose view of the Chinese situation as a whole I dissent— 
says: “If, and when, the Chinese evolve a really national 
Government, it will certainly be imbued with the national 
spirit, which is pre-eminently commercial and industrial.” 
That I thoroughly believe. The “national” spirit of 
China, in the proper sense of the term, is what this 
writer says it is. It is characteristically displayed in 
the Chinese living under British rule in the Straits Settle- 
ments and elsewhere. Under the rule of the Manchus, 
and under the blighting influence of the literary classes of 
China, which is always anti-foreign, anti-progressive, anti- 
Christian, and anti-everything-that-is-new, the really national 
spirit of the Chinese has never had an opportunity of display- 
ing itself, on any extensive scale, in international intercourse 
with other commercial peoples. But as soon as the Chinese 
people are emancipated from the mental bondage and the rule 
of a “dead hand” in which the present system holds them they 
will appear before the world in an altogether new light. They 
will then only be anti-foreign when foreigners ill-use or 
oppress them, and will only be fiercely anti-Christian where 
Christian ecclesiastics attempt to domineer over Magistrates 
and to create an imperium in imperio, setting the Church and 
its rule in the place which rightly belongs exclusively to the 
State. The Emperor Kwangsu is altogether Manchu by 
birth and race, but he is not altogether Manchu in his sym- 
pathies. If he retumns to power it is to be hoped the 
European Governments will see to it that he is surrounded 
by Chinese statesmen who are in sympathy with reform and 
have the true welfare of China at heart, and that neither 
the old race of ignorant, obstructive, and anti-foreign Manchu 
statesmen nor self-seeking, money-grubbing Chinese statesmen 
are again allowed to overpower the Emperor with their mis- 
chievous counsels. Under such a rule the true national in- 
stincts of the Chinese people will have a chance to do them- 
selves justice. I have lived for nearly twenty-five years in 
China, and I believe in and love the Chinese people, despite their 
faults. If the agricultural and trading classes were left to them- 
selves we missionaries should have little to fear from anti- 
Christian riots or from personal violence. I have found the 
people as a rule extremely friendly and responsive to kind- 
ness, and I have often experienced great kindness from them, 
They look upon missionaries as their friends, and they con- 
tinually come to us as to friends to ask for help and advice. 
If, as is often stated, the Chinese dislike missions and mis- 
sionary methods, how is it that day after day our preaching 
places are thronged with non-Christian hearers, who will often 
listen for an hour, or even two hours, at a time to the preach- 
ing of Christianity? How is it that they will take our 
Christian books and tracts, literally by the million every year, 
in alinost every case paying with their own money for what 


| they take. It is not our custom to give even farthing tracts 


away for nothing, and it is not a characteristic of the Chinese 
to spend even a farthing on what they do not want. How is 
it that they send their children to Christian schools, at many 
of which they have to pay fees, while purely native and 
heathen charity schools exist in the same neighbourhood ? 
Of their appreciation of mission hospitals and dispensaries I 
need not speak. Whoare the authorities for these statements 
about the antipathy of the people to missions? Men like Li 


| Hung Chang and others who belong to the “educated” and 


official classes from whom nearly all our difficulties and troubles 
come. Such is the malign influence of these classes upon the 
masses that almost at any moment, when it suits their purpose 
to do so, they can work the poor, ignorant, superstitious folk 
who surround us into a temporary frenzy of demoniacal 
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hatred of all things and persons foreign. If I might suffi- 
ciently trespass on your space I could prove to demonstration 
that literary and official instigation is the cause of nearly 
every anti-foreign riot. Even under such circumstances, how- 
ever, it is against the foreigner, and not against the missionary, 
that the hatred is aroused. In one of the recent anti-foreign 
outbreaks a missionary of the China Inland Mission only 
escaped being put to death by proving that he was a 
missionary, and not a man engaged in secular employment. I 
have heard of many places where officials issued orders that 
all foreigners were to be killed, not of a single case where the 
order applied exclusively to missionaries. I have spoken of 
the general attitude of the official and literary classes towards 
foreigners, but there are exceptions to all rules, and during 
the recent troubles there have been splendid examples of self- 
denying courage on the part of some officials who have, at 
great personal risk, shown much kindness, sympathy, and 
generosity in protecting Europeans who were fleeing for their 
lives. None know better than such men how easy it is to 
restrain the people, how hard it is to resist oficial influence, 
when it is a question of killing foreigners—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARNOLD Foster. 
Wuchang, Hankow, China, November 10th. 





LORD HARDWICKE AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Permit me to impart to you the substance of a family 
legend. My grandfather was a City man, a Member of 
Parliament, and an adherent of the Grenville party. On 
matters connected with “the City” the politician was in the 
habit of consulting the City man in question. On one occasion, 
When the subject of conversation was the possibility of realising 
large profits from early information, Lord Grenville asked my 
grandfather whether he thought all the stories told of these 
large profits were founded on fact. My grandfather answered 
that he was not a stockjobber, still less a political authority, 
but that he could easily test the matter if Lord Grenville 
wished it. His Lordship then said: “I will give you the 
earliest information obtainable in the pos:‘ion I hold as Prime 
Minister, and yowshall try your fortune and mine in dealing 
on the Stock Exchange.” At the end of a year the statesman 
and merchant met again to study the account after the earliest 
information given by the Prime Minister to the City man had 
been acted on. My grandfather rendered the account, and 
showed that, had the information led to transactions on a 
large scale, all parties connected with them would have been 
atterly ruined. When the battle of Waterloo was fought, it 
was not the Government which told the news to Rothschild, 
but Rothschild who told it to the Government. In my own 
experience I have known the man with the most brilliant 
prospects granted to any one utterly disgraced and ruined by 
attempting to deal in the manner suggested. His own 
description of what occurred will suffice. He had nota 
minute’s peace all the morning till the evening paper came in 
with the news obtained by its editor, not by the speculator's 
exclusive information. But the truth is, a man’s mind 
occupied with stock gambling could not, if he would, bury 
itself in details of administration, in finance, or in high 
politics; nor would a man pulling at what the “ man in the 
street” calls “red-tape” be likely to make his fortune in 
speculation.—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. G. 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have read your article in the Spectator of December 22nd 
on Lord Hardwicke and the Stock Exchange with great 
pleasure, and I hope you will not allow the subject to drop, 
for the precedent, if established, will have the most de- 
noralising effect on the Civil Service of India. Hitherto that 
Service has been perfectly pure and above suspicion. A 
member of the Service who had accepted shares in a local 
speculation in what is called the share mania was compelled 
by the force of public opinion to retire. A member of the 
Bombay Civil Service had invested the savings of twenty-five 
years in the Victoria Company, which held dock and wharfage 
rights on the foreshore of the island. He became a member 
of Council and sold the whole of his shares, though aware 
that it was the policy of Government to purchase the rights 


. a i 
of the Company. When this intention was subsequently 
carried out the shares rose to a very high premium, Jf 
members of the Civil Service are permitted to retain an 
interest in gold mines and similar undertakings which are 
being opened in India there will soon be an end of all official 
purity, and the Service will relapse into the American 
municipal standard of honesty, or that of Mr. Kruger.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
LIoNEL ASHBURNER, 
9a Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 





POTTERY MADE WITH LEADLESS GLAZBE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


S1r,—Canon Gore’s appeal to the public (Spectator, Decem. 
ber 22nd) in the matter of leadless glazes is one deserving of 
every support. At the same time, it is only fair to say that 
as regards glazed tiles the results as yet obtained are not 
quite satisfactory. The firm with which I am connected 
(Messrs. Carter, of Poole) have experimented largely of late 
with leadless glazes, but although excellent results have been 
attained with some colours, as the blues for example, the reds 
and yellows have not turned out so well. But though this has 
been the case so far, it may well be that the stimulus given to 
invention by a steady pressure of public opinion, brought to 
bear in the manner desired by Canon Gore, might bring about 
amore complete success. As in somany cases, the pressure must 
be continuous and uniform, not merely temporary and spas- 
modie, to produce any lasting effects.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. K. Gitt, 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—I am pleased to discover that I have drawn a railway 
official (Spectator, December 22nd). I fail to see, however, 
what bearing the cryptic signs on beer barrels have upon the 
question of the relative speed of English as compared with 
Continental, and especially American trains. If you can spare 
the space, however, I will try and hint to Mr. Phillips in what 
direction the public would like reform. His reference to the 
question of the carriage of goods reminds me that a certain 
great North of England company took three months last 
year to carry an empty portmanteau thirteen miles, and then 
the work was only completed on the presentation of a formal 
cltim for £4 compensation. With regard to the important 
matter of speed, the fact is we have very few really fast trains 
in this country, except such as are stipulated for by the Post 
Office authorities and those which are run in competition 
with other lines. Asa matter of fact, the condition of things 
would be woeful indeed in the country but for competition. 
We complain that the trains, even the slowest of them, do not 
run to time, and we suggest that if constant experience shows 
that the journey cannot be performed so as to keep faith with 
the time-table, then it would be a very easy matter to change 
the table. We complain that heated carriages, luxurious 
upholstery, corridors, and even civility are supplied to us when 
there is a competing line, and none of these when the company 
has a monopoly. When we have a choice of routes upon 
which to send goods we are canvassed for them and compen- 
sated for damages; when there is no choice we have to sign 
beforehand that the goods go at our own risk, and even the 
drayman patronises us. ‘Trains called expresses can be 
stopped at wayside country places for gentlemen who are so 
placed that they could send their manufactures by another 
company, but the same men cannot get even decent considera- 
tion if they remove into one of ‘hose benighted areas domi- 
nated by a railway that has the monopoly. In travelling and 
listening to the uninvited complaints of my fellow travellers 
I find that every man believes that the company monopolising 
his district is the worst in the country. I myself thought 
there was one decent company in the Kingdom, but I have 
recently removed into its domains, and already find myself 
victimised, whilst my neighbours are amazed that I should 
ever have had any faith in this particular concern. Alas! in 
times past I had always had experience of it in competition, 
Oh for some stout champion in the House of Commons who 








will not think these things beneath his attention!—I am, 
Sir, &e., JOHN ACKWORTH. 
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PROFESSOR ROBINSON ELLIS:AND CONINGTON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My attention had been called to the criticism on Coning- 
ton’s Virgil, ascribed to me in Mr. Tuckwell’s “ Reminiscences 
of Oxford,” before I read the review which appeared in the 
Spectator of December 22nd. I must disclaim it; the more 
so that Conington used often to talk with me of Virgil as his 
edition progressed, and made me a confidant of his vexation 
when H. A. J. Munro treated his first volume with a severity 
he had not expected. I was, however, in the habit of con- 
trasting Conington’s (perhaps unavoidable) fluctuation in his 
notes on Virgil with Munro’s precision iz his notes on 
Tucretius. I think it may have been some remark of this kind 
to which the criticism on Conington’s Virgil most wrongly 
imputed to me owes its origin. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. Roszinson ELLiIs. 





“SOMEWHAT IMPROVED CONTINUANCE.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The story told by Mr. F. R. Bryans in his letter which 
appeared in the Spectator of December 15th of an old man’s 
thoughts wandering from the story of Lazarus to the goatish 
appearance of the Vicar of W——’s beard, is curiously like a 
Persian tale which must be familiar to Persian scholars. A 
Moollah was much flattered by seeing that during his sermon 
in the mosque one of the congregation was apparently so 
moved by his eloquence that he was weeping bitterly. After 
the service he spoke to the man and told him how glad he 
was that his words had made such an impression on him- 
“Oh, no,” was the reply, “it was not that, but I once owned 
an old he-goat which I dearly loved. To my deep sorrow my 
goat died, and when I saw you wagging your beard in the 
pulpit it reminded me so much of my dear old goat that I 
could not help weeping.” —I am, Sir, &c., W. Haeaarp, 








POETRY. 
Lect. 8. 

WINTER SLEEP. 
Tux ancient Earth is still | For which are dyes distilled 
Heavy with winter sleep ; In crucibles occult 
And asa man grown rich From sunset blazonries ; 
Delights in memories And where have hushed increase 
Of his old poverty, The unbreathed melodies, 
He sees himself, in dream, The uncensed incenses, 
In tattered gabardine, The wild unburgeoned pomp 
Bereft of all his wealth, And pageantry of Spring. 
Naked before the stars, 


; Thus, as a King disguised 
Asking an alms of Heaven. 


In garb of beggary, 

His unsuspected robes 

| Concealed by piteous rags, 

| He threads the ways of space; 
| And naked are his arms, 





And, masquerading thus, 
He thinks with secret joy 
Of his rich treasure-house 
Heaped up with precious ore 
Of yet unminted leaves ; | And empty are his hands ; 
Where, worked by, willing slaves, | While oft he hides his mirt h 
The urgent shuttles fly, | When alms are thrown to him, 
Shedding from unseen looms | And ruth is moved by sight 
The wondrous woven webs | Of his great poverty. 

And stainless gossamers W. G. Hote. 








MUSIC. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Tue life, and in particular the early training, of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is in instructive contrast with the conventional 
portraits of musical geniuses in works of fiction. The 
composer of fiction owes nothing to his parentage or sur- 
roundings; he acquires even his technique by instinct, like the 
early Victorian heroine who waltzed divinely at the first 
attempt. Now, though Sullivan’s parents were poor and his 
youth struggling, he was surrounded from earliest infancy 
with a musical atmosphere. The son of a bandmaster and 
clarinet teacher at Kneller Hall, he had musical instruments 
for his playfellows in early childhood, and from the practical 
knowledge of their registers and characteristics which he 
thus acquired was saved from the mistakes which Schumann 
and other composers brought up on the pianoforte have in- 
variably committed when they began to write for the orchestra, 





On this followed the three valuable years spent as a choirboy 
in the Chapel Royal. A musician who has himself sung, and 
sung well, will naturally write for the voice more sympatheti- 
cally and considerately than one who merely possesses a 
“conductor's voice,’ and Sullivan’s vocal writing was in- 
variably grateful. Here he also learnt to play the organ, 
mastered the art of sight-reading, and in general availed 
himself to the full of the excellent opportunities that are 
always open to the members of a first-rate church choir. 
Next we find him, on gaining the Mendelssohn scholarship, 
studying first under Sterndale Bennett and Goss, and after- 
wards in Leipsic under Moritz Hauptmann, Moscheles, and 
Plaidy. On his return to England he obtained and held for 
several years the post of organist to a London church, besides 
gaining invaluable experience as an assistant to Costa at 
Covent Garden, where he acted as musical factotum, and 
enjoyed unrestricted opportunities for studying the require- 
ments and the exactions of singers and premieres danseuses. 
In a word, by the time he was five-and-twenty Sullivan’s all- 
round equipment—the result of an intelligent use of excellent 
and varied opportunities—was wonderfully complete. He had 
also proved himself a composer of rare promise as well as 
distinguished achievement—witness his beautiful incidental 
music to The Tempest—had won recognition from both Spohr 
and Rossini, and yet found it hard to earn more than an 
extremely modest competence without resorting to the 
drudgery of teaching. When, on the occasion of the 
performance of his oratorio, The Light of the World, 
at Manchester in 1873, 2 number of friends and admirers 
presented him with a purse of £200, the gift was extremely 
welcome. If there be any who regret Sullivan's practical 
abandonment of serious musical composition after the year 
1877, let them recollect that he had given it a fairly extended 
trial, and failed to find it remunerative; and, secondly, that 
from 1872 onwards he was liable to recurrent attacks of a 
painful malady, which hampered his energies and undoubtedly 
shortened his life. Besides, the artistic quality of Sullivan’s 
achievement in the domain of comic opera was so fine, and 
his work so gay and exhilarating, that only the most austere 
idealists can honestly regret that he committed himself to a 
career in which he not only won fame and fortune, but also 
proved a real benefactor to millions of his contemporaries. 
The debt that is owed him is very much like the debt that we 
owe to the lighter side of Dickens’s genius. They both enter- 
tained, refreshed, and amused the public with wholesome food 
for mirth. Indeed, we think that the people hardly realise to 
what an extent the underlying asperity, the sardonic flavour, of 
Mr. Gilbert’s lines is softened and mellowed by the essentially 
genial character of the music to which they are wedded. 
Sullivan’s muse was so essentially cheerful, his temper su 
antagonistic to austerity, that one cannot quarrel with him for 
his avoidance of tragic themes. In his incidental music to 
Shakespeare's plays he was far more happily inspired in his 
treatment of gay, fanciful, or picturesque scenes than in those 
which call for dramatie intensity. His Macbeth music is far 
inferior to that composed for The Tempest and Henry VIII. 
We cannot help thinking that the “ sweeping pall” of tragedy 
would have proved in his case somewhat of a giant’s robe. As 
it was, he attained superlative distinction in a department of 
composition which, with few exceptions, had been given over to 
the dominion of vulgarity, tawdry sentiment, and perfunctory 
workmanship. Indeed, he elevated light comic opera to such 
a height by the grace, the urbanity, and the artistic finish of 
his treatment, that all subsequent works iu that genre have to 
he tried by the standard he set. 

The turning-point in Sullivan's career was in 1866, when he 
attended a performance of Offenbach’s Les Deux Aveugles, and 
was convinced of his ability to develop this method on English 
lines. The result of this conviction was Cue and Boa, a piece 
of musical fooling which, in the opinion of many competent 
judges, Sullivan himself never surpassed. The mock-Han- 
delian aria is a bit of mimicry on a par with Calverley’s 
finest literary parodies. But he had to wait nearly nine 
years before achieving a great popular success in Trial by 
Jury. With The Sorcerer in 1877 he entered on the flood- 
tide of success, and the Jong record of his triumphs at the 
Savoy is too fresh in the minds of our readers to call for 
comment. Only on two occasions did he subsequently 
challenge criticism by work of a more exalted aim. In The 
Golden Legend, a cantata based on Longfellow’s poem, pro- 
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duced at the Leeds Festival in 1886, he achieved a success at 
once popular and well deserved. The cantata is full of engaging 
melody, admirably orchestrated, and in the prologue comes 
nearer the grand style than any of his compositions. The 
other and more ambitious effort was the opera of Ivanhoe, 
brought out in 1891, which achieved a succ?s d’estime, but has 
failed to hold the boards. Twenty years’ assiduous allegiance 
to the comic muse was not the best preparation for an 
excursion into the domain of grand opera, especially when 
it is borne in mind that those twenty years corresponded 
closely with the period which opened with the produc- 
tion of The Meistersinger and closed with the inclusion of 
Waener’s music-dramas in the regular repertory at Covent 
Garden. 

Parallels are often fallacious owing to the exaggerated im- 
portance attached to externals. But the parallel between 
Arthur Sullivan and Thomas Moore is more than a mere 
superficial resemblance. It was not that each was an Irish- 
man who made England his home, eschewed Irish modes of 
expression, and was a persona grata in the most exalted social 
circles. A great deal of what Mr. Stopford Brooke says of 
Moore in his admirable essay in the new “ Treasury of Irish 
Poetry” can be applied without modification to Sullivan. “ The 
deep things in the Irish nature were not in him. No mysti- 
cism made him dream; no hunger for the spiritual beset 
him; no fairyland, sometimes gracious, but chiefly terrible, 
was more real to him than the breathing world. No sadness 
without a known cause, no joy whose source was uncompre- 
hended, influenced him. Nature did not speak to him of 
dreadful and obscure powers, or of beauty and love and eternal 
youth beyond mortal reach, but not beyond immortal desire.” 
After saying that none of these Celtic elements are to be 
found in Moore, Mr. Stopford Brooke continues: “On the 
other hand, he is a master in fancy ...... and he brought 
to the help of his fancy a wit, an esprit, which made every- 
thing he touched with it sparkle and sing.” 

The immediate and resounding popularity achieved by 
Sullivan’s works during the last quarter of a century renders 
it sufficiently clear that he cannot be regarded in the light of 
un innovator or experimenter. The fact that he was the first 
to write light comic opera like a scholar and a gentleman 
is quite in keeping with his essential adhesion to classical 
methods. There was nothing antinomian, angular, violent, or 
eccentric in his music. As we have seen, he studied under 
Sterndale Bennett, he was deeply influenced by the Men- 
delssohnian influence, and he worshipped at the shrines of the 
two supreme melodists, Mozart and Schubert. Unlike most 
modern composers, who, to quote Rubinstein’s phrase, in- 
variably paint with all the colours in their palette, he 
practised an economy of orchestral resource, his outlines 
are never blurred, nor are his scores disfigured by any debauch 
of sonority. Symmetry of form, lucidity of exposition, clearly 
defined rhythm, and an easy flow of graceful and animated 
melody,—these are the main features of his compositions. He 
had as little sympathy with the ascetic fervour of Brahms as 
with what seemed to him the amorphousness of Wagner's 
later music-dramas. But we have not to deal with him here 
as a critic, but as a creator, and within the limits assigned by 
his temperament, his work seldom feli short of the highest 
artistic excellence. His was a minor realm in the world of 
music, but his dominion therein was supreme and still remains 
unassailed. To those who still regret his renunciation of 
his earlier aspirations we may recall the ancient adage, 
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A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY.* 
No attempt is made in this anthology to reach a uniform 
standard of excellence. It is, says the editor, “a systematic 
record of the best poems we can cull from the writers of the 
nineteenth century,” and he adds that “the Ivish poetry of the 
first sixty years of this century would not reach, except in a 
very few examples, the requirements of a high standard of 
excellence.” The dominant note of this volume of Irish verse 
is sadness. Ireland is always “my unhappy country,” a 








* A Treasury of Trish Poetry. Edited by Stopford A, Brooke and T. W. Rolles- 
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country personified as a beautiful woman—the “rose of the 
world,” the “Dark Rosaleen”—with whom all her bards are jn 
love, and whose sorrow is in their eyes not the least part of 
her charm. All personal trouble, Mr. Stopford Brooke tells 
us in his preface, “is only an incident in Iveland of the vaster 
trouble of the whole land, an element in poetry which cannot 
belong to English poetry.” Some of her national poems 
are, he thinks, so sad that “English seems no fitting vehicle 
for their emotions”; and, speaking of the “ Dark Rosaleen,” he 
continues: “One hardly wishes, for the sake of Art, that 
this lady should lose all the sorrow by which her loveliness ig 
veiled.” Judging by her literature, the troubles of Ireland 
have taken so deep a hold on her imagination as to have to 
some extent unhinged it. Her songs give us often an impres.- 
sion of cherished grief, and though they are sometimes full 
of real poetry, they are also full of poetical unreality. Sad 
occasions supply her sons with their highest festivals, whether 
they are writing poetry or attending wakes. Herrick’s lines 
haunt us through the whole book :— 

“In this world (the Isle of Dreams) 
While we sit by sorrow’s streams 
Tears and terrors are our themes.” 

The supernatural is constantly before the Irish mind; but 
they do not look to the supernatural for consolation, but 
suffer its terrors with a troubled mind,—even their fairyland, 
Mr. Brooke asserts, is “chiefly terrible.” The editors do not 
begin their catalogue of Irish poets with Goldsmith, whom 
they consider to have been “wholly English in matter and 
manner, and to have belonged to the English tradition.” They 
begin with a small collection of Irish street ballads, the 
best of which is ‘The Wearing of the Green.” The latter was 
not written, as is generally supposed, but revised by Dion Bouci- 
cault, being of unknown origin, and was probably first heard 
in 1798. It is the only one of these ballads which can lay the 
slightest claim to be called poetry. The only other worthy of 
notice is the stirring * Shan van vocht,” whose repetitive clang 
has a certain power of the same nature as we find in “ John 
Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave.” Mr. Brooke's 
criticism of Moore—who, he tells us, accompanied this 
patriotic poetry with his elegiac pipe—is well worth reading. 
Moore says of himself: “In a strong and inborn feeling for 
music lies the source of whatever talent I may have shown 
for poetical composition, and it was the effort to translate 
into language the emotions and passions which music 
appeared to me to express that first led to my writing any 
poetry at all.” In this confession Mr. Brooke finds “ the best 
definition and criticism of all his serious poetry.” Such a 
thing could not, as he says, be said by a great poet, and per- 
haps he hardly does Moore justice, though he admits that 
“the brilliant, if sometimes tinsel, verse’’ of this “master in 
faney”’ “pleases the ear, and sometimes almost seems to 
please the eye.” 


We are surprised to find the well-known poem, “It is not 
beauty I demand, A crystal brow the moon's despair,” among 
the Irish poems of the first half of this century. It is by 
George Darley, and is so good an imitation of the verse of 
nearly twe centuries earlier as to have deceived even Francis 
Palgrave, who printed it in the first edition of his Golden 
Treasury as anonymous among the seventeenth-century 
writers. After Moore, and the humorous songs of Lever, 
Lover, and Father Prout, we find many pages devoted to the 
versifiers of the Natéon newspaper. According to Mr. Rolles- 
ton, the Nation—founded in 1842 by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
—was “the forge of thought in which the most active and 
ardent minds of the country wrought indefatigably at the 
fabric of her freedom and prosperity.” “High truth and 
noble passion,’ he believes, inspired and informed their 
work, though he admits that it cannot take rank 
with “the creation of the artist dreaming on eternal 
truths, eternal beauty, and expressing them in the rich and 
arduous harmonies of music and thought which we call 
poetry.” Certainly the specimens here quoted do not so rank, 
and they not infrequently descend to mere jingling sentiment 
or rhyming curses. Mr. Brooke says they are too ethical— 
we should have said too political—to be poetry. All the same, 
we cannot deny that many of them are inspired by a stirring 
sincerity, and give us a great sense of the youth and buoyancy 
of “Young Ireland.” The waii which runs through the serious 





portion of this collection almost from beginning to end is for 
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amoment tuned to a more manly key. We quote a famous 
specimen of Nation verse :— 


“We drink the memory of the brave, 
The faithful and the few; 
Some lie far off beyond the wave, 
Some sleep in Lreland too. 
All, all are gone, but still lives on 
The fame of those who died: 
And true men, like you, men, 
Remember them with pride. 
Then here’s their memory—may it be 
For us a guiding light 
To cheer our strife for liberty, 
To teach us to unite. 
. Through good and ill be Ireland’s still, 
~ Though sad as theirs your fate, 
And true men be you, men, 
Like those of ’98.” 
James Clarence Mangan, who together with Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son began the “Celtic movement’”’ in Irish verse simultaneously 
with the rise of the Nation, was also a political poet, but, as 
Mr. Brooke says, “ with a difference.”’ The difference, we should 
say, lies in the fact that he was a true poet, and not an 
enthusiastic pamphleteer. In his poetry we hear again the 
Celtic wail, but also the “lyrical ery.” Mr. Lionel Johnson 
contributes a short Life of Mangan, by which the selections 
from his poems are introduced. He was, in truth, a 
decadent born out of due season, with a genius not 
given to his younger brothers. “The story of his life is 
the story of persistent gloom and greyness peopled by 
phantoms and phantasies of sorrow,’ and from the first, Mr. 
Johnson tells us, “he succumbed to whatever miseries, real 
or imagined, came in his way.’ Quite what proportion 
of the sufferings he describes were real we do not know, for 
“it was part of his strange nature to be innocently insincere, 
or inventive, or imaginative, about himself.” He drank or 
drugged himself, or both, and he died mysteriously,—of 
cholera or starvation. The magie which could turn this sordid 
tale to poetry is shown in his poem entitled “The Nameless 
One.” Here are two verses,—there are wany more quite as 
good :— 
“Tell thou the world when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 
That there once was one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 
Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms! ‘There let him dwell! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here, and in Hell.” 
Perhaps this man was the greatest of the Irish poets, but for 
our part we think that Moira O’Neill in a totally different 
manner runs him very close. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, Douglas Hyde, and George 
Sigerson all show in this collection specimens of delightful 
translations from the Gaelic. Are not the following verses 
instinct with vitality and fresh as the sea air ?— 

“‘ Sweet is a voice in the land of gold, 
Sweet is the calling of wild birds bold ; 


Sweet is the shriek of the heron hoar, 
Sweet fall the billows of Bundatrore. 


Fionn, my father, is chieftain old 

Of seven battalions of Fianna bold, 

When he sets free all the deerhounds fleet 

To rise and to follow with him were sweet.” 
Trish verse, while it contains a good deal of rollicking 
lanehter, is not rich—at least on the evidence of the book 
before us—in real humour. There is some, however, and the 
perfection of its quality makes up for its scarcity. Mr. 
Alfred Perceval Graves and Moira O’Neill are past-masters in 
the art of humorous verse making. 

There can be no doubt that the latest Irish poetry is by far 
the most enjoyable. Mr. Stopford Brooke in his preface pre- 
pares his readers for this. “The river of Irish poetry,” he 
says, “is yet in its youth. In time, if it remain true to its 
country’s spirit, the stream that has just emerged from the 
mountain torrent will become a great river.’ It is strange 
how many of the later poets are women. Pre-eminent among 
them, of course, is Moira O’Neill. As well as grace and 
humour and pathos, she possesses the one thing needful and 
indescribable,—the gift of poetry. Also she knows how to 
indicate with consummate skill that particular note of despair 
which belongs, we think, to her country's spirit. Witness the 
following lovely verse :— 








* An’ now I wish no wishes, nor ever fall a tear, 
Nor take a thought beyont the way I’m led : 
I mind the day that’s over-by, an’ bless the day that’s here, 
There be to come a day when we'll be dead, 
Achray ! 
A longer, lighter day when we'll be dead.” 
How sad and how calm this is! It might well have been 
written on the Antrim shores— 
“ Where the breaking summer waves 
Wandher in wi’ their trouble from the sea.” 
What would be the effect, we wonder, upon Irish literature of 
a long draught of national prosperity and happiness,—a 
glorious effect which is already begun, we gather to be Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s opinion? But could any outward circum- 
stance materially alter the sad “spirit which quickeneth ” 
their poetry? We doubt it. They may cease—indeed they 
have ceased—to find inspiration in cursing England, but will 
they themselves ever get free of the sad enchantment which 
belongs to the “Isle of Dreams”? Will not the fate of those 
who are too unpractical, too much “ away ””—which means, we 
are told, too much with the fairies—always be theirs? One ot 
Erin’s poet-daughters writes :— 
© Your children shall inherit 
The unrest of the wind, 
They shall seek some face iilusive 
In some landthey cannot find. 
When the wind is loud they sighing 
Go with hearts unsatisfied, 
lor some joy beyond remembrance, 
For some memory denied.” 





OUT OF THE DEPTHS.* 
Mornings at Bow Street is a book which fetches a considerable 
price from collectors, not, of course, to read, for the true collector 
abhors the practice, but for other purposes. Read, however, it 
certainly was some sixty or seventy years ago. Many people 
found inexhaustible amusement in what they were pleased to 
call “the humours of the Police-Court,” that is, in making fun 
of the miseries and sins of the wretched people who appeared 
there. We may say without being Pharisaic that we have got 
beyond this state of feeling. We do not send a reporter with 
a keen eye for the comic to the Court, but a missionary whose 
courage and sympathy may fit him for giving help to those 
who need it. It is true that the comic is there—this book, 
though, in all conscience, it is serious enough, gives us not a 
few specimens of it—but the dominant element is tragedy. 
We may pass over the first chapter, in which Mr. 
Holmes tells us how he “became a missionary.” Indeed, 
we should counsel him to remove it from a _ second 
edition. We have no particular fault to find with it, but it 
would be better, we think, to begin the book with the first 
words of chap. 2: “It was one Monday morning in May that I 
first saw the inside of a London Police-Court.” The picture 
there drawn is of a state of things that has happily passed 
away. Almost down to the “nincties” the Courts reproduced, 
especially in the way in which the prisoners were herded 
together, the horrors of the last-century gaols. One is glad 
to know that in their arrangement there has been a great 
change for the better. We also heartily welcome the emphatic 
testimony which Mr. Holmes bears to the work of the 
Magistrates. An almost measureless demand is made upon 
them, “not only for a thorough knowledge of law and of 
human nature, but also for technical knowledge upon a 
thousand subjects,” and, besides these things, for patience 
and sympathy ; it is good to be told by one who has continual 
opportunities of judging that the demand is well met. 
The Magistrate has much to do besides distinguishing 
the innocent from the guilty and measuring out punish- 
ment meet for the offence. He is an adviser as well 
as a Judge. The aggrieved, the perplexed, bring to 
him their wrongs and their difficulties. His help is 
invoked for every human ill, from u drunken wife to a howling 
dog. Some of the applications made to him are foolish in the 
extreme, others are unutterably painful. In dealing with the 
first he has to choose between the two opposing counsels—the 
wise man was never wiser than when he gave the two— 
“ Answer” and “ Answer not a fool according to his folly.” As 
to the latter, he often feels that 2 few kind words are all the 
help that he can give. It is not much, but it is something, 











* Pictures and Problems from London Police Courts. By Thomas Holmes. 
London: Edward Arnold, [7s. 6d.) 
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A burden may be borne more easily though it is not 
diminished by a pennyweight. 
The chapter headed “Husbands and Wives” is, as one 
might expect, the most painful in the book. “I can 
stand it no longer,” cried one Magistrate when he had 
heard from a stream of women, each of them bearing 
visible witness to the truth of her story, the same applica- 
tion for protection from.a brutal husband. Yet these 
ure not the worst cases. For one thing, something can be 
done for them. The protection order does something. The 
offender often comes back from prison with a sort of respect 
for the wife or the child to whom the law has given its shelter. 
Sometimes, too, bribery does good. Mr. Holmes relates a case 
in which he used it, absolutely against all laws of political 
economy, and one might almost say of morals, and yet used it 
for good. “He was an animal’’—so Mr. Holmes sums up the 
story—‘as an animal I had to treat him, and, the professor 
notwithstanding, I did not make a very bad job of him, for he 
keeps to work and keeps his hands off his wife, for which two 
things husband and wife are the better.” Worse cases than 
these are where the man is more than animal. He is clever, 
industrious, a decent member of society, but there is a weak 
spot in his brain. A dose of alcohol transforms him into some- 
thing far worse than a brute. He is, in short,a madman, only 
his madness defies all medical diagnosis. These cases seldom 
come into Court; the wife, often a refined, educated woman, 
suffers in silence. It is only when some catastrophe 
occurs, when, for instance, tormented beyond all endurance, 
she attempts suicide, or when the husband’s violence has 
visibly endangered life, that the facts become known. It 
must not be supposed, however, that in balancing these dismal 
accounts between husbands and wives there is no per contra. 
In one respect the wife has the better of the dreadful conflict. 
She can get protection from the law, a protection which the 
husband cannot claim. The drunken man commonly uses his 
fists or his feet, and gives the law an occasion; the drunken 
woman pawns the furniture, or simply lets everything go to 
ruin. The husband who comes home to find no meal, no fire, and 
children crying for hunger, while the wife lies dead drunk on 
the floor, has simply noremedy. Ifatlast he loses all patience, 
who can wonder? Mr. Holmes tells a most tragic tale to 
this effect. A man was brought before the Magistrate on 
the charge of an aggravated assault on his wife. The 
charge was true. ‘He had almost killed her; at least 
erysipelas had set in and brought her to death's door. It 
was « marvel that she recovered. When the case was in- 
quired into these facts came out. He had borne with a 
drunken wife for many years. As the landlady put it, “A 
better man never lived; a worse woman could not be found.” 
Again and again she had pawned all his goods; again and 
again he had spent all the night looking for her. Then came 


a 
he not have it at half-price? He went away, but returned 
with the other shilling. In due time the father appeared, 
boiling over with rage. The Magistrate heard the case, ang 
gave judgment after the fashion of an Oriental Kadi. Ha 
would dismiss the defendant on condition that he gave the 
boy another beating. It turned out that the father ang 
mother held the belief that no one ought to lay a hand on 
their children. They had twice summoned teachers for 
chastising this very lad. And now that foolish little bird haq 
come home to roost. 

“It's a rum thing is human nature,” says one of Dickens's 
humourists. What good there is in human nature, what evil, 
what strange convolutions! There is kleptomania, for 
instance; one temptation, sometimes only one, is irresistible. 
‘Don’t blame me, Mr. Holmes,” said one woman. “I can’t 
help it. I would, if I could, but I must steal boots.” A 
clever bookbinder, again, had an unconquerable tendency to 
burglary. He was but forty, and had spent nearly half his 
time in prison for this offence. (The nominal sentences were for 
twenty-five years, but had been shortened.) He wasin good work, 
and wanted for nothing, but he must burgle. He fell, and was 
set up again. He kept straight for some years, showing 
gratitude of no common kind to his helpers. Then he broke 
out again. He wascaught in a boot warehouse—over him the 
boots had a special fascination—with five pounds of his own 
earnings in his pocket. But it is not all darkness. One day 
Mr. Holmes saw in the female prisoners’ waiting-room three 
“unfortunates.”’ Two were rough, strong creatures; one 
delicate-looking and refined. All had been taken up as drunk 
and disorderly, and were fined ten shillings each. The two 
paid ; the delicate one had no money, and was placed in a cell. 
Some one had written in bold characters on the wall Nil 
desperandum ; when Mr. Holmes entered the cell to speak 
to the girl, she had written beneath Deus ‘misereatur. 
As he was talking to her the gaoler came for her; her fine 
had been paid. The two had pawned their jackets to raise 
the money, and they took her away. A month afterwards Mr. 
Holmes saw a funeral start from the house. The two, neatly 
dressed in mourning, each with a wreath in her hand—and 
though it was winter there were flowers in plenty on the 
coffn—rode in a mourning coach behind the hearse. They 
had raised the money,—how, one dares not say. One can 
only think of the two inscriptions, and hope. We must now 
take leave of Mr. Holmes. We will not give him praise. He 
does not desire it. But we should like to send him readers 
and helpers. 





THE LIFE OF PARIS.* 
THE life of Paris is at once so simple and so complex that 
it eludes the vigilance of the foreigner, who either judges 





the catastrophe. She had been for two months in prison. 
The husband meanwhile had done his best to make things 
comfortable at home. He went to fetch her from the prison, 
When she saw the neatly furnished rooms she promised not 
to drink again. But she did drink. Day after day she 
pawned what she could lay hands on; at the end of the week 
the husband came home to find her lying dead drunk on the 
floor. He had a stick in his hand, and he beat her, his rage 
at last mastering him, savagely. For this he was tried. 
Called upon for his defence, he said: “Thirty-five years 
we have been man and wife; twenty-five years she has 
been an inveterate drunkard; yet, as God is my judge, I 
have never struck her before.” Then he went on to tell the 
dismal tale of a ruined home. “If evera man was mad, I was 
mad,” he said; and it was true. His employer, who had 
been a fellow-apprentice, spoke for him. “His devoted love 
for the wretched woman was the marvel of all who knew him.’ 
What could the Magistrate do? He passed a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment. It was not too much, it might be said, 
for what was nearly murder. Yet it seems unjust. The old 
man lived through his sentence; but he died broken-hearted 
a few weeks afterwards. One can only hope that somewhere 
even that winter will be changed to spring. 

The next chapter, ‘‘ Parents and Children,” has not a more 
cheerful aspect. But, by way of relief, we shall quote a story 
that it gives one a certain pleasure to read. A well-dressed 
boy applied for a summons. It was against his father, he 
explained. His father had beaten him. For a time the fee 


the unknown by the false standard of home, or is driven 
by fear of the obvious into absurd paradoxes. Mr. Whiteing, 
for instance, is perfectly familiar with the life of the French 
capital ; yet when he sets down his impressions in black and 
white he is at once superficial and over-ingenious. 

At the outset lhe would try to enclose the most wayward 
people of modern times within the limits of a formula. The 
French, says he, are “ unquestionably the oldest folk in 
Europe.” But it would be just as true to declare them the 
youngest. Age cannot be counted by years, and France in 
the qualities of enterprise and open-mindedness is still 
a mere child. Though she was grown-up in the time of 
Charlemagne, though she was past middle age under 


‘Louis XIV., she has been rejuvenated several times since 


then, and the France that we know to-day was only just 
coming to life in 1800. France, in truth, is a phenix among 
the nations, with a constant habit of rising from her ashes, 
Yet through all the changes she preserves certain qualities, 
which in turn preserve for her the secret of youth. Julius 
Cesar, whose observation was no more at fault than his 
strategy, noted in the Gauls a ceaseless curiosity, which led 
them to discover all the marvels of the world, and to believe in 
every legend. Now, it is curiosity which best avails to keep 
the human temper youthful and alert, and in this single quality 
of alertness Paris has not her equal among great cities, 
Ever running after some new thing, ever ready to change her 
opinion, she marks each decade with a scandal, and invents 
every year a new schoolof art or literature. Put the scandals 








(two shillings) staggered him. He was under twelve; could 








* The Life of Paris. By Richard Whiteing. London: J, Murray. [63,} 
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aside, and think of what Paris has done for literature since 
1830, when romance gained its first victory over classicism, 
and ask yourself whether the achievement is of youth or of 
age! You may not approve of this movement or of that, but 
you must acknowledge that the fever and fret of opposing 
schools is the best evidence of youthful interest and lively in- 
telligence. Many Englishmen cannot get it out of their head 
that Zola’s Naturalism was prompted by moral obliquity. But 
morals had nothing whatever to do with the school of Médan, 
now moribund. Zola arrived at the Rougon-Macquarts by a 
process of inevitable logic. The French novel had reached a 
point at which documents alone were satisfying. Wherefore 
Zola collected as many documents as he could in the name of 
truth, and poured them all higgledy-piggledy into the same 
basket. The result was a logical falsehood, since accurate facts 
change their meaning on collection. But even before the 
falsity of Naturalism was demonstrated, Paris was ready 
with two new schools, and the Decadents and Symbolists 
were fighting their battle with the Romanists and the 
rest. Nor does the energy ever cease: to-day the Naturists 
are heading back to what we should call the Early Victorian, and 
are writing verses which “ L. HE. L.” might have recited in the 
Kensington of sixty years ago. What will come next none 
can tell, but we are sure that the curiosity of Paris will not 
sleep, and that her perennial youth is even now preparing 
some surprise. 

For, as Mr. Whiteing very truly says, “art is almost the 
only real priesthood left in France.’ So Paris loves whatever 
in life is elegant,—ample streets, rich museums, exquisitely 
designed parks, all beautiful and all free. Indeed, the 
Parisians, despite their latitude, are true Southerners in 
this, that they live in the open. It is the café, not the 
house, which is the Frenchman’s meeting-place, and from the 
café proceed the buoyancy and gaiety of Parisian life. But 
Mr. Whiteing, inspired by the love of the unexpected to which 
we have already referred, attempts to persuade us “that the 
Gauls are gloomy.’ They would be “less frivolous in 
conduct,” he thinks, “if they were less sad at heart.” Surely 
this is paradox for its own sake. Surely the Gauls are gay 
before all things. Their first necessity is light and air; 
their streets must be cheerful, their restaurants brilliant; 
they even cudgel one another from sheer gaiety of heart, 
and competent judges have been known to hold that 
such monsters as MM. Rochefort and Drumont can be 
best explained by the fact that their imprecations are 
delivered in sport and without prejudice to the victim. No, 
the Gaul is not gloomy, even when he cultivates diabolism, 
for diabolism may be turned into sport; the danse macabre 
itself may be footed to a joyous measure. 

But when Mr. Whiteing tells us that “structure with a 
plan” is the essence of the arts as pursued by the French 
we are in complete agreement with him. It has often been 
said that the Frenchman arrives at a logical conclusion even 
if he start from false premisses, and that is perfectly true. 
Life, letters, politics, must all be ordered into a system, since 
in the name of system the Parisian will endure every hardship. 
He does not enjoy military service, and under arms he will 
frankly declare that the insults of the sous-officcer and the 
burden of unreasonable discipline are intolerable. But no 
sooner has he served his term than he frankly allows that it 
is all part of the system, and he is ready to support with 
his vote and influence the military service which a year ago 
he thought a miracle of cruelty. So it is with politics. The 
merchant of Bordeaux, the shipper of Marseilles, does not like 
to be governed by an official sent from Paris. Yet a central 
Government, inaugurated by Richelieu, was perfected by 
Napoleon, and the provincial magnates accept it, as they 
accept the other inconveniences of their blood and state. 
Again, it is the real business of the French Academy to 
impose a system upon French literature, and it is not its own 
fault that it fails. Of course the purification of the French 
language—another example of system—is but a pretence. 
The Academy merely plays at making a dictionary, and if its 
dictionary were a serious work no one would consult it who had 
Littré at his side. Mr. Whiteing thinks the aim of the Academy 
is “the production of the normal man of letters.” But this 
is not quite accurate. A writer may be quite normal, 
and never have a chance of an armchair; and the Academy 
at present contains move than one member who is either above 
or under the norm. Nobody was ever so stern a classic, so 





resolute a champion of impersonality, as M. Brunetiére would 
persuade all the world to be. And M. Anatole France is no 
nearer the norm than M. Brunetiére. Yet both are of the 
Academy, and no more can be said than that the Academy’s 
aim is to collect specimens of the normal man of the world 
which are, or appear to be, slightly tinctured with letters. It 
is for this reason that very few distinguished men of letters 
have ever become part of France’s literary system, and that the 
list of Academicians is as commonplace as the list of an 
ordinary club. But no sooner is a man of the world elected 
to the Academy than he is widely recognised as a cog in the 
machinery, and his books, if any, are more highly esteemed 
than the masterpieces of Balzac. 

How, then, shall we find a formula for Paris, a city of 
freedom and restraint, of system and lawlessness, of glitter 
and controversy, of gaiety and scandal? We give it up, and 
prefer to acknowledge a sympathy and admiration which go 
no deeper than the facts. We love what we cannot explain, 
and if we are not always in agreement with Mr. Whiteing, we 
are grateful to him because he reminds us pleasantly of a 
city that we love. We are, therefore, the more surprised 
to note one or two inaccuracies in this well-informed 
hook. Football has a wider vogue in Paris to-day 
than Mr. Whiteing seems to think. It is enthusias- 
tically accepted by the Parisians with all its appara- 
tus of leagues and cup-ties; nor will the best French 
teams ever again be an easy prey to the wandering players 
who were wont to cross the Channel on Saturday night, and to 
play on Sunday half-dazed with lack of sleep and sea-sick- 
ness. Again, while Mr. Whiteing very properly castigates 
the foolish cafés of Montmartre, he is far less than just to 
the Chat Noir, or, as he prefers to call it, the Black Cat. 
Now, the Chat Noir never was a rival to the Rat Mort. It was 
less a tavern than the most artistically delicate theatre in Paris, 
and no one who saw the ombres chinoises, the little master- 
pieces of Willette, Caran d’Ache, and Riviére, or listened to 
the inventions of Maurice Donnay and the patter of Rodolphe 
Salis, can set the Chat Noir aside as an idle drinking-shop. 
Good or evil, it is closed at last; its proprietor, like many 
another Frenchman, died on the road to Moscow, and the 
famous ombres chinoises did their last turn (let us hope) at the 
Exhibition. But the whimsical tavern of the Rue Victor 
Massé deserves a kindlier epitaph than Mr. Whiteing has 
found for it. 





A TRANSLATION OF ASSCHYLUS.* 
THERE are numerous translations of AUschylus, and several 
of them respectable,—as, indeed, how should they not be, 
seeing that the authors were either Deans of the Church of 
England, distinguished maiden ladies, or other not less im- 
peecable persons? But in order to render Aschylus, if 
the thing can be done at all, there is needed something quite 
different from respectability ; a command of violent, terrify- 
ing language, of crude, brutal metaphor; an equipment like 
Webster's, and scarcely becoming for a Dean. Even with 
that the translator will be inadequate, unless now and 
then, and not seldom, out of the wild welter of words 
and images he can break into a strain of song or eloquence, 
pure, limpid, and strong as a great smooth-running river. 
One has only to state the qualifications to show that they are 
unattainable. But if the task is even to be attempted—if you 
are to set about transfusing this fierce poetry, rough and 
turbid like a superb wine not yet fully matured—then you 
must study with infinite care the equivalent to it in English: 
the work of our Elizabethans, and even of their forerunners. 
That is what Professor Warr has done. He has not beea 
content, like Plumptre and the rest, to versify in conformity 
with the first laws of scansion a diluted interpretation of the 
text; he has not done what Browning did, and hitched into 
rough metre a version as literal and as remote from any authentic 
English, literary or spoken, as the rtd, teen 
crib; he has attempted to reproduce Aischylus In the English 
which stands in the development of our tongue re the Greek 
of Aschylus stvod in the Attic. No man could succeed in such 
a task; but the attempt was heroic; and in our opinion 
Professor Warr’s version is unique in this, that it will give to 
the reader who knows no Greek at least some sense of what 
Hschylus is like. Imperfect recollection of the original may 


* The Oresteia of Bschylus. ‘franslated and Explained by George C. W. Warr, 
M.A. With Lilustrations. Londou: George Allen. [7s. 6d.] : 
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havecaused our preference for the version of the Humenides ; but 
it certainly appeared to us, reading the play through in the 
English, that here was the recognisable voice of the poet, and 
here was a poem which, in spite of all the obvious blemishes of 
an artificial style, might produce a strong effect upon the 
mind of any intelligent reader. 
The choruses are of course the terrible crux; and Professor 
Warr has been wise in adopting the medium of rhythmic 
prose, save in anapestic passages, where he employs for the 
most part the seven-syllabled trochaic of the witches’ chant in 
Macbeth. Itis hardly fair to quote from what has a fitness 
only in the natural context, yet here is a specimen,—the close 
of the Furies’ tremendous hymn :— 
“From the solitary vantage of our birthright we defy the sons 
of Heaven; not one hath fellowship in our feasts. Nor part nor 
lot is mine in white gala weeds. Mine election is the overthrow- 
ing of a house, wherein Ares cuddleth on a kinsman’s sword. Oh, 
we give brave chase to the runagate and moulder the heyday in 
his blood. Our charge doth brook no neighbour’s interloping ; 
mine empery alloweth no breedbate god to prevent my suppliants. 
For Zeus hath e’en disdained to parley with our bloody abhorréd 
race. Howbeit with a mighty ramp I fling upon the trail, and 
ruin goeth striding with me to o’erbear the swift. The crown of 
man’s pride is trodden down and sinketh below the ground, at 
the rushing of our dusky robes and the mischievous dancing of 
our feet. The evil-doer knoweth not of his falling for the blind- 
ness of his heart, and the abomination of darkness that is upon 
him. He heareth not the sound of rumour; he seeth not the 
gathering of a thick cloud upon his house. Awful are we, who 
inhabit eternity, and our sleight never faileth, the recorders of 
wickedness, in whom is no relenting. With worship none nor 
recompense, we beat the pitfalls of the seeing and the sightless 
withal, in the visible gloom apart from Heaven. Wherefore 
know all the earth our name of fear, and hear this our plenary 
charter, which we hold of Fate and grace divine. Yea, I have my 
title of the ages and my pride of place, albeit my sentry is in the 
sunless murk of Hell.” 
And here, to give Professor Warr a fairer chance, is a lyric 
with the true Elizabethan ring,—the chant of the Furies 
defying Pallas when the doom has gone against them, and 
Orestes is liberated from their pursuit :— 


“Upstart brood of Heaven, ye tear 

From our hands and overbear 

In your lust the law of ages. 
Daughters of the Night forlorn, 
Let our wrath requite their scorn; 

Be the woes of men our wages. 
Lo, the soil shall drink our bane, 
For a deadly dew shall rain, 
Cankered hearts’ envenomed spume, 
Blight of life and blight of womb, 
Till the noisome dust entomb 
Fruit of earth and seed of man, 
Mouldering beneath our ban.” 

As to the accuracy of the translation, Professor Warr’s 
repute stands too high to need vouchers. But in passages he 
is more than accurate; he is illuminating. In that most 
tremendous scene of all in the Agamemnon, Cassandra, left 
outside the palace in shivering silence, starts and trembles 
like a beast catching the reek of blood from the shambles, 
and gradually, in half-articulate words, conveys to the chorus 
her foresight that grows more and more distinct. She sees 
first, and shows to them in words they are not slow to grasp, 
the images of old murders—kindred slaughter, babes sodden 
for their fathers’ food—but then a new vision comes, one that 
they cannot recognise,—a woman plotting some strange 
devilish device. Then she speaks again, as the image clears, 
Here is the Greek :— 


6 >N f 


selena 
from 7a; Qpaow zéaos :—“ How shallI tell thy doing? ’Twill out 
anon. She is spreading something to the stretch of her arms.” 
Gradually, that is to say, the vision develops. First there js 
the wife, standing over her mate, with murder in her eyes, 
What is she doing? She spreads out something to the stretch 
of her arms. God! The robe is a net; she wraps it round 
him. And then comes the next image, the next cry :— 

“Oh, ware! ware! Keep the bull from the heifer. With her 
crafty felon horn she hath him in the drapery. Hah! a blow, a 
body flashing the water. I tell you, there is bloody treason doing 
in the bath.” 

Contrast that with Plumptre’s amiable dilution :— 
“ See, sea, I say, from that fell heifer there 
Keep thou the bull; in robes 
Kntangling him, she with her weapon gores 
Him with the swarthy horns; 
Lo in that bath with water filled he falls, 
Smitten to death, and I to thee set forth 
Crime of a bath of blood 
3y murderous guile devised.” 

Obviously, by one translator the scene is visualised, by the 
other it is not. Professor Warr must be content to be judged 
by this instance, for space failsus. Had we more we should 
impress on him the desirability of adhering closely to the original 
text, as, for example, in Choephore 737, where he follows the 
wholly needless emendation oxvépa7av, although the original 
phrase is far finer which tells how Clytemnestra, learning the 
feigned news of Orestes’ death, “ hid a gloomy laughter deep in 
her eyes.” Nor can we do more than refer to his very interest- 
ing interpretation of the extraordinary plea by which Apollo 
vindicates the matricide—namely, that the child is the 
father’s offspring, the mother merely a nurse for the seed—a 
point which would lead one to discuss the whole place assigned 
to woman and to sex relations in Greek drama. The intro- 
duction, brief as it is, will be of value alike to scholars and to 
laymen for the study of the great trilogy, in which the 
Agamemnon, great as it is, makes only the superb prologue 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mr. CLtark RvssEtt has contrived for the heroine of his new 
and “strange story of a love adventure at sea” one of the 
most miraculous escapes ever imagined by a tender-hearted 
novelist for an attractive young woman. Miss Rose Island 
was peeping out of the port-hole of a West Indiaman in mid- 
ocean when she overbalanced herself, fell overboard, and was 
picked up half-drowned by a passing schooner just before the 
utbreak of a sudden and most terrific storm. If Mr. Clark 
Russell belonged to the modern school of relentless realists, 
he would have painted a gruesome picture of sharks devouring 
their prey, or given us at least fifty pages describing the 
sensations of a drowning woman. Personally we greatly pre- 
fer the old method. If a singularly beautiful heroine is so 
reckless as to fall out of a port-hole, it is the duty of the 
novelist, while rescuing her from any fatal or repulsive conse- 
quences, to subject her to serious and prolonged trials before 
steering her into the final haven of happiness. These condi- 
tions are faithfully fulfilled in Rose Island. The heroine is 
rescued from the deep sea only to find herself and her lover— 
for the captain’s handsome son falls a victim at first sight— 
persecuted by the attentions and animosity of a Satanic 
negro. Ultimately Rose stabs the negro to the heart 
with a carving knife under the strongest provocation, 





id rdAauwa, Tb5¢€ yap TEAEls, 
Tov duodeuvioy méow 
AovTpotor Padpivaca—nrws ppdow TEAOS $ 
Taxos yap 765° fora. mporelver dt xelp ex 
xeEpos opéyuara.” 
That is all, of course, plain enough, except the last words; 
but what do they mean? The woman is plotting against her 
own husband; she has made him fresh from the bath; then 
“the end—how shall I tell it >— 
For quick it comes and hand is following hand 
Stretched out to strike the blow.” 
So says Plumptre, following the orthodox tradition. Pro- 
fessor Warr is not content with that. He observes the sense. 
Gradually, like a clearing mist, the scene becomes clear to 
Cassandra; and the blow is not yet. What she does see is 
something dim to which her next words give the clue :— 
“2%, namal, mamal, Ti TOde paiverat; 
7 Sikrudv Te” Atdov.” 


and, after being triumphantly acquitted, marries her 
sailor lover. The absurdities and unrealities of the story are, 
as usual, largely neutralised by the vigour of the narrative, 
the charm of the descriptive passages, and, above all, the 
author's enthusiasm for the sea and the sailing vessel. His 
dramatis personx are a strange collection of monsters, angels, 
and sirens, at once unfamiliar and unconvincing, but his ships 
are real, living, interesting creatures, whose ways and manners 
atone for the eccentricities of the human beings to whom the 
speaking roles are assigned. 

Morrison's Machine is a clever story of temptation and 
fraud. Richard Morrison, a young engineering genius, com- 








* (1.) Rose Island. By W. Clark Russell. London: E. Arnold. [6s.]——(2.) 
Morrison’s Machine. By J. S. Fletcher. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.] 
(3.) The Queen versus Billy, and other Stories. By Lloyd Osbourne. London : 
W. Heinemann. [6s.] (4.) To Pay the Price. By Silas K. Uocking. London 

F. Warne and Co. [8s. 6d.]J——(5.) Sons of the Covenant. By Samuel Gordon. 
London: Sands and Co. [6s.]——(6.) A Suffolk Courtship. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. London: Hurst and Blackett. (6s.] (7.) Nance. By Charles 
Garvice. London: Sands and Co. [3s.6d.J——(8.) Edmund Fulleston; or, The 














And in the light of that Professor Warr translates the lines 


Family Evil Genius. By B. B. West. London: Longmans and Co. [6s.] 
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municates to his employer the plans of a marvellous invention 
destined to revolutionise the mechanical world. Wridsdale, 
the employer, supplies him with every facility for constructing 
the machine, and when it is completed avails himself of 
Morrison’s breakdown—he becomes temporarily insane from 
overwork—to claim the invention as his own. Wridsdale is 
subsequently involved in litigation with a Quixotic editor, who 
charges him with fraud, and Morrison, suddenly restored to 
yeason, is summoned as a witness by the defendant, and gives 
evidence which crushes Wridsdale, who dies suddenly in Court. 
The story is interesting and well told, but suffers from the 
absence of information as to the nature of the machine itself. 
The absorption of the inventor in his work, however, is well 
conveyed, and one of the minor characters, “Stumpy” Todd, 
the night watchman, is an admirable study of the devotion 
and charity that are often found beneath a cross-grained 
manner and a misshapen exterior. 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, hitherto only known by his work in 
collaboration with R. L. Stevenson, now challenges criticism 
on his own account in The Queen versus Billy, a volume of 
short stories of life in the South Seas, and emerges with 
decided credit from the ordeal. The specimens of humanity 
to whom Mr. Osbourne introduces us are not invariably pre- 
possessing, but life in the South Seas, as readers of Mr. Louis 
Becke are well aware, wears a somewhat lurid complexion. 
The opening story, which describes a punitive expedition of a 
British warship to the Solomon Islands, and the unavailing 
efforts of the captain and crew to secure the liberty of the 
chief offender, is an excellent piece of tragi-comedy. 

Harry Morton, the sorely tried hero of Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking’s novel, To Pay the Price, is a young man reading for 
the Bar who is sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
forgery, the real culprit being his own uncle, the steward of 
Lord Menheniot, “a sad-faced man with a diminutive chin.” 
The uncle, it should be explained, believing Lord Menheniot to be 
in extremés, had forged a cheque for £250 and given itto Harry 
tocash. On emerging from prison, Harry, who is in love with 
Lord Menheniot’s ward, Miss Monica Stuart, finds that his 
uncle has given up hisstewardship, and with the proceeds of the 
forged cheque has amassed a small fortune by gambling on 
the Stock Exchange, and that Monica has become engaged to 
Lord Menheniot’s heir, the vicar’s son, Rupert Grant. Mean- 
time Lord Menheniot has recovered his health and ascertained 
that Harry is his own long-lost son by the sister of his steward, 
whom he had married under the assumed name of Blunt. 
The wicked vicar’s son, on learning the facts of the case, 
enlists the services of a truculent desperado named Blokes, 
and contrives to precipitate his rival from a lofty scaffold.— 
Harry having been reduced to eke out a living as a common 
labourer. In spite of an injury to his head, internal compli- 
cations, two broken arms, and four fractured ribs, the much- 
enduring Harry recovers and is taken to a convalescent home 
“run” by Monica, where the recognition takes place, and in 
due course all ends happily, Rupert and Blokes having been 
opportunely eliminated in a death-struggle on the railway 
track. The wicked uncle with the little chin expires in abject 
poverty in Brazil, and Harry, blameless scion of an Earl, com- 
pletely healed of all his broken bones, resumes his dinners at 
the Inner Temple, is subsequently summoned to the Bar, and 
wedded to his father’s lovely ward. It remains for us to add 
that To Pay the Price, though of a somewhat sensational cast, 
is impeccable in its moral. But in regard to construction and 
correspondence with the facis of life it is decidedly inferior to 
the works by which Mr. Hocking has won the esteem of his 
huge circle of readers. 

Mr. Samuel Gordon’s tale of Anglo-Jewry, Sons of the 
Covenant, which recounts the rise to fame and prosperity of 
two little Whitechapel Jew boys, Phil and Leuw Lipcott, is 
marked by a good deal of the humour and sympathy which 
rendered Lesser Destinies such agreeable reading, and by a great 
deal of intimate knowledge of Jewish middle-class life. In 
his more sentimental moods, especially when dealing with the 
ravages of the tender passion on genteel young ladies, Mr. 
Gordon is less attractive. But at least he never approaches 
the effusiveness of Mr. Hocking, who makes his heroine 
address her guardian as “ Guardy.” 

Miss Betham-Edwards transports us in A Suffolk Courtship 
to the East Anglia of fifty years hack,—those palmy days 
when wheat fetched sixty shillings a quarter, and farming had 
not yet become an unremunerative pastime for prosperous 





novelists. The story is concerned with the fortunes of four 
orphan daughters of a yeoman farmer, one of whom is dis- 
owned by her masterful eldest sister for marrying the head 
ploughman. There are some excellent scenes and episodes in 
this discursive and loosely knit story, which brings before the 
reader with legitimate realism the rude pleasures and un- 
sophicated emotions of country life before pianos, penny 
papers, and cigarettes had found their way into English farm- 
houses. 

The plot of Nance is almost reactionary in its simplicity. 
Bernard Yorke, the irresistibly handsome son of a genial Irish 
Baronet, rescues a poor but beautiful lace-maker from being 
run over, follows up the acquaintance, and offers her marriage. 
These attentions naturally inspire jealousy in the heart of Miss 
Felicia Damerel, the haughty society beauty to whom the young 
Adonis had been paying court, and by her machinations the 
lovers are parted. Subsequently Nance, the lace-maker, is dis- 
covered by a long-lost father, and finds herself equipped witha 
new name and a large fortune,—the latter being composed in 
large part of property forfeited by Yorke’s father. Meantime 
Lord Stoyle, who had assisted Miss Damerel in the task of 
punishing her recreant lover, claims her hand as the price of 
his service. Miss Damerel shoots him with a pistol, but the 
dying Peer, splendid? mendaz, clears her with his latest breath. 
Felicia satisfies the exigencies of the situation by becoming a 
hospital nurse, Bernard Yorke is reunited to his heiress,and the 
curtain is rang down on an aristocratic dinner-party attended 
by an Earl and Countess, a Peer, and two Baronets. We 
have devoted more space to this insipid melodrama than its 
merits deserve because it happens to be one of four novels all 
from the same pen, simultaneously published in a uniform 
edition. An inspection of the remainder satisfies us that 
there is nothing in their contents or style that calls for 
separate notice. 

Mr. West traces in Edmund Fulleston the career of a 
financial vampire who waxes fat and prosperous on the failures 
of a number of respectable people whom he has decoyed into 
difficulties while himself contriving to keep outside the 
clutches of the law. Mr. West’s style is studied without 
being distinguished, and the fact that his story is cast almost 
entirely in the form of narrative does not lighten the 
ponderousness of his satire. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FRAGMENTS OF A FAITH FORGOTTEN. 

Fragments of a Faith Forgotten: Some Short Sketches among 
the Gnostics Mainly of the First Two Centuries. By G. BR. 8. 
Mead, B.A. (Theosophical Publishing Society.)—We are 
glad to see that the Theosophists, having outgrown their juvenile 
Mahatma sensationalism, are settling down to the study of 
religion, a much more important task. Though we do not appre- 
ciate their fundamental philosophy, so far as we understand it, 
we think they may do good work if they produce books like this 
of Mr. Mead, comprehensive, interesting, and scholarly, though 
evidently biassed. Its central idea is that the true aspect of 
Christianity is not that revealed through the Catholic Church, 
but rather is to be found in the byways of the Christian faith, 
particularly among the Gnostics. But the Gnostics are not so 
much a Christian sect as the inheritors of the “ Gnosis” or secret 
theosophic doctrine known to Chaldea, Egypt, and Greece, 
whose chief home was Alexandria, the centre of mystic Neo-Platonic 
speculation. St. Paul had the “ Gnosis” cult, nay, even the 
Founder of the Church was an “initiate” in Gnostic lore. In 
the competition between the various forms of Christianity, 
Catholicism prevailed ; it was welded into a massive theological 
system by Augustine, and intoa dominating ecclesiastical system 
by the Papacy. But the true Christianity is revealed in the 
“‘ Gnosis,’ which, however, is not ultimately different from the 
wisdom-religions of an earlier world. Such may be said to be 
the main drift of Mr. Mead’s work, which seems to us 
to contain a mixture of truth and error. The mystic 
significance of numbers, the hypostases of Deity, the functions 
of archangels, reincarnation, the prolonged controversy over 
the double nature of Christ,—these things, fascinating to the 
speculative mind, but barren as nutriment for the soul, 
were unsuccessful in the religious competition, not merely 
by reason of the decisions of Church Councils, but because 
of the assimilative instinct of man, which tends to reject what 
is not needed, At the same time, it may be said that readers 
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not familiar with the learned German works on Gnos- 
ticism will find here an account of its varying phases and 
of the influences which helped to produce it. The chapters 
entitled ‘“‘Some Rough Outlines of the Background of the 
Gnosis” are well written, and they tend to focus the philo- 
sophie and religious movement of the ancient world. Other 
portions, however, are tedious. There is a very excellent 
vibliography. 








SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

Sport and Travel. By F.C. Selous. (Longmans and Co. 123.) 
—The best of the sport recorded in this entertaining volume was 
obtained in Asia Minor, whose furtive wild goat might elude the 
most ingenious and intrepid sportsman. At any rate, Mr. Selous, 
the most famous hunter of our time, followed him for some days 
without success. ‘‘ These wary animals,” he says on one occasion, 
“had been lying, as they always do, in such a position that they 
could be seen, whilst they were sure of seeing, smelling, or hear- 
ing any enemy that approached.” Moreover, Mr. Selous does 


the surrounding landscape, and no bird escapes his quick 
vision. His descriptions, again, are as vivid as enthusiasm 
can make them. Here, for instance, is a sketch of the goats, 
at one of which he managed to get a successful shot. “It 
has been my good fortune,’ he says, “to look upon many | 
beautiful forms of animal life in their native haunts, but I do 
not think [ was ever so impressed by the picturesque beauty of 
any wild animal as I was by the appearance of these two old 
goats, as they stood motionless from time to time, their whitish 
coats and broad black shoulder-stripes showing out conspicuously | 
against the reddish background of rock and stone, and setting off | 
to the best advantage the contours of their sturdy though sym- 
metrical forms, whilst their great curved horns and long flowing 
black beards gave them a dignity of appearance not often to be 
found in so comparatively small an animal.’’ The pages which 
follow this characteristic sketch, and which describe the stalking 
of the two goats, is as exciting as a story of adventure, and we 
recommend Mr. Selous’s book to all those of our readers who 
care for the picturesque and who admire the changing hazard of 
the chase. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forme.) 


Gardens, Oldand New. (G.NewnesandCo. 42s, net.)—This isa | 
aew volume of “The Country Life Library.” Its contents are 
eufficiently indicated by the title, but it requires inspection to 
appreciate their quality. The illustrations are as beautiful as 
they are abundant. They are, of course, reproductions of photo- 
graphs. No other method could have been applied. Indeed, no 
ynore convincing proof that the photograph is indispensable | 
‘ould have been found. Such a book as this would have been a | 
sheer impossibility in earlier times. And now the photograph is | 
made so artistic that it does not need an apology. In this volume | 
they are the work of Messrs. Hudson and Kearns, whose reputa- 
tion in this respect is well established. ——Another book of photo- 
graphs, of a very different kind, but not less significant of the 
value of the art, is Pictures from China, with Notes by Mrs. J. F. | 
Bishop (Cassell and Co., 3s. 6d.) Some have already appeared in 
books of travel by Mrs. Bishop. The notes are in all cases from | 
her dictation. | 





London Memories. By Charles William Heckethorn. (Chatto | 
and Windus. 6s.)—This is the second, volume which Mr. Hecke. | 
thorn has devoted to the subject of Old London. Doubtless he | 
has matter enough for others. The subject is, indeed, almost | 
inexhaustible, with so many branches, and such a multitude of | 
details that it is not fair to blame a writer for omissions. The | 
“ Street-Names of the Past” might, for instance, be largely in- | 
creased, If “ Pudding Lane” is mentioned, why not “ Pie Corner ” ? 
“Field Lane” deserves a few lines, and so do the curiously 
unappropriate “ Parks,” “Gardens,” “ Pleasants,” and “ Para- | 
dises” that may be found. “Labour in Vain Yard,” too, might 
have been mentioned; also, among -“ Extinct and Obsolete 
Trades,” the fishing-tackle makers that were to be found within 
living memory in an alley near London Bridge. Our chief com- 
plaint against Mr. Heckethorn is the arrogant way in which he 
condemns the past. Our ancestors “ were barbarians in manners, | 
and in morals reprobates.”’ Anyhow, they knew better than to 
write such srrant nonsense as-“ Nothing will elevate man but 
science.” Mankind could have done witLout Homer, but not 





| 








| found pallid and blanched).” 


without the pulley. Ifthe last product of the ages has been such 
a sciolist as this,and the Manchester warehouseman is, as Mr, 
Heckethorn seems to think, the consummate flower of existence, 
we may indeed despair. 


Sussex. By F.G. Brabant, M,A. Lilustrated by Edmund 4, 
| New. (Methuen and Co. 3s.)—Mr. Brabant’s Susser consists of 
| two parts, a general description of the county, physical, social, 
and historical, and an account of the localities alphabetically 
arranged. Mr. Brabant argues for this plan, as against that of 
routes; probably he is right, unless, indeed, the route arrange. 
ment is worked out on a much larger scale, or, to put the same 
thing in another way, much smaller districts are taken for each 
volume. Mr. New’s illustrations are admirable, and Mr, 
Brabant as an antiquarian leaves little to be desired. But the 
book is not quite “up-to-date.” The large map at the end 
is labelled “County of Sussex,” but it contains consider. 
able portions of Kent and Hampshire, which should have been 





| distinguished in some way. The small “Road and Railway” 
| map in the beginning should have the Rother Valley Branch 
not write a3 a mere sportsman. He takes the keenest interest in | 


Railway (now open).——With this may be mentioned a little 
volume, Week-Ends in Dickens Land, written and illustrated by 
Duncan Moul (J. H. Goldwin, Rochester, 1s.), described as a 
“ Bijou Handbook for the Cyclist and Rambler.” 

Memoir of Edward Hare. By E.E. Haro, (Grant Richards, 
5s.)—Mr. Hare qualified for the medical profession in 1837, went 
out to India in 1839—it took him six months to reach Calcutta ~ 
and joined the Army of the Indus early in the following year, 
He saw much service, and finally left India in 1867, settling in 
Bath, where he lived for thirty years, reaching the age of eighty. 
five, by help—at least so he believed—of a vegetarian and non- 
alcoholic diet. His great contribution to medical science was 
the use of quinine in cases of fever. This cure dispossessed the 
old bleeding method, not a little to the advantage of the patient, 
Here is a short statement of the treatment of a case (as recent 
as July, 1864):—* July 9th.—2 1b. of blood taken at 9 a.m.; 
2 Ib. at 2 pan., enema of salt-oil. ‘Tepid bath, half-hour; scruple 
of calomel. 9 p.m. 15 gr. calomel, 1 gr. opium, 15 gr. colocynth, 
July 10th.—1 oz. castor oil; 1 1b. of blood taken (7 a.m.); anti- 
monial wine in camphor; at noon 18 leeches; 9 p.m. blister on 
epigastrium. July 11th—Noon, patient died. (All the organs 
A very readable book this, largely 
autobiographical, 





In the series of “ Westminster Biographies”’ (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., 8s. 6d.) we have a most admirable little book, 
Daniel Defoe, by Wilfred Whitten. Mr. Whitten recognises the 
fact that Defoe was an enigmatic person, and does not attempt the 
task, which more than one biographer has failed in accomplish- 
ing, of setting out a consistent theory of his action. He does 
what is better, for he gives us an idea of a real man, who did, it 
is true, contradict himself pretty often, but was in the maina 
man who desired to do the right thing. He conceals nothing, 
glosses over nothing, and is manifestly averse to all special plead- 
ing. Nevertheless, the general outcome of the book is that this 
very strange creature, the most versatile as he was the most 
inconsistent of mankind, seems to us at once more real and more 
lovable. We have seldom seen a biography which we have liked 
so well as this.———In the series of ‘ Bijou Biographies” (H. J, 
Drane, 6d.) we have Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, by W. Francis 
Aitken, 





(T. Nelson and Sons, 2s, 6d.), is described by its title. We have 
said enough about stories of the war, and it is useless to say it 
again. Nonum prematur inannum. Facts we cannot have too soon, 
but fiction, to be worth anything, must be founded on settled 
facts.-—-Under ithe Rebel’s Reign, by Charles Neufeld (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 6s.), isa tale of Egypt. Mr. Neufeld 
has been a part of these things, and knows what he is writing 
about. His story should find interested readers.——A Sea-King’s 
Midshipman, by Arthur Lee Knight (J. Murray, 6s.), takes us to 
another time and another continent, the South American cam- 
paign of Lord Cochrane. Mr. Knight’s name is commendation 
enough to those who are learned in this kind of literature. If 
any one wants true stories of what this country has done at sea, 
he cannot do better than go to Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea- 
Fights, by B. Fletcher Robinson and others (Cassell and 
Co., 7s. 6d.), containing stories of great battles on the sea, from 
Danish times downwards. It is a handsome volume, and well 
illustrated.——Another set of these stories we have in The Boy 
Lieutenant, and other Stories, by F. S. Bowley and others 
(S. H. Bousfield and Co., 33s.6d.) The range of place is very wide. 
Tt is a practical application of the old quae care! ora cruore nostro? 
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— From the same publishers we have a companion volume, 
For God and the King, and other True Stories of Heroic Women, by 
sir E. Creasy and others (3s. 6d.) The White Stone, by Herbert 
C. McIlwaine (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 6s.), takes us to 
Australia, with a change to England. It will be found a spirited 
story, with much variety of incident.——The Simpsons and We, 
by Alice F. Jackson (S. H. Bousfield and Co., 5s.), is an amusing 
story of home life. The friendship and the falling out of the two 
families, and their relations generally with their neighbours, are 
woven into an entertaining tale-——Messrs. Cassell send us a 
number of stories which we find it impossible to notice separately . 
These are Little Queen Mab, by L. C. Silke (1s.); A Pair of Prim- 
roses, by Sarah Pitt (1s.); Ella’s Golden Year, by E. Searchfield 
(Is.) ; Their Road to Fortune, by Mrs. Houston (1s.) ; The Heiress 
of Wyvern Court, by E. Searchfield (1s.); Won by Gentleness, by 
Mrs. Herbert Martin (ls.) We may say of this last that it is an 
attractive story of the making-up of a family quarrel, Mrs. 
Martin can treat such subjects in a way that is sure to give both 
pleasure and profit.——The Book of King William and his Noble 
Knights, by Mary Macleod (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 6s.), 
is sufficiently recommended by its title. It has some spirited 
illustrations. ——The Magic Mist, and other Dartmoor Legends. 
By Eva C. Rogers. (A. Melrose.) 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 











+} 
“LIBERTY” SALE OF 

STOCK - TAKING | s!1&s, JEWELLERY, TAPESTRIES, 
ALE CASHMERES, SHAWLS, CRETONNES, 

: Goutewes, cAupins, Get 

JMES, y s, CURTAINS, 

MONDAY NEXT, | MANTLES, RUGS, SCREENS, 
§ Nays. | MILLINERY, MATTINGS,  BRIC-a- BRAC, 


ome reduced prices in | 
all Departments. | AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
OS LCE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
-SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN hasacup of Schweitzer's Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.”’—Society. 

‘“MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks to a good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
mosning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 


HEAD ACHES 
EYE-ST RAI N ! are frequently Nature's warning that the eyes 


are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Unequal 
OVER- Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
WORKED 
EYES! 














muscular energy necessary to produce distinct 
vision. Permanent relief will in most cases 
immediately follow the skilful correction 
of the defect. For full particulars as to the 
Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S.. F.R.M.S.  Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


BRAGG’S vdensxe CHARCOAL 


Prevents many Illnesses. Sold by all Chemists. 

The continued and increasing recommendation of this preparation by the medical 
profession should be a sufficient guarantee ofits purity andetficacy. See the Lanert 
and Analyst's Reports. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhrea, Liver Disorders, Sleepless: 
ness, Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impuritic 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. No_one who takes it need fear Cholera. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, 1s., 2s., 4s. Tins ; Bragg’s Charcoal Powder, 
2s., 48., 6S. Bottles ; Bragg’s Charcoal Lozenges, is. 14d. Tins; Bragg’s 
Charcoal Tablets, 1s. 14d. Tins, the most agreeable form of this popular remedy. 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Steet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED .......++...++£435,000,000, 








ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 


Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burreughes, Es4. 
Francis William Buxten, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 


Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., U.B. 





AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | Jan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Es4, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances. 


LonDoN OFrice: 17 Kinc WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3/6, 7/-,19/6. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO ‘°° cntifrice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2,9. 





Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
LO once acS a Ladies’......2/9 per doz. 
Samples & Price Lists post-free. world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 
CAMBRIC 
Gentlemen'’s..3/3 ,, Gentlemen’s.3/ll ,, 
please oui Tile pabtiention. HAN DKE RCH i E FS. 


Children’s ....1/3 per doz. _HEM-STITCHED. 
Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET ROBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 





NOVEL BENEFIT TO 

THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH. 

To meet the convenience of those who contemplate Furnishing 
at some future date, and whose accumulating funds might 
otherwise be lying unremuncerative, 

HAMPTON & SONS undertake to receive such moneys 
on deposits, in one or many instalments, and to pay Interest 
thereon at the rate of six per cent. per annum, in all cases 
where the order is ultimately placed with them. 

Any such Deposits not spent on Furnishing will be repaid, 
plus interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
Hampton & Sons offer the advantage of these 
exceptional terms with the object of enlarging their clientéle 
among prospective Householders. 

HAMPTON & SONS’ New [Illustrated Catalogues of 
Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., evable intending purchasers to 
see that, in affording 

BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 

HAMPTON & SONS’ Productions 


REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 


HAMPTON’ S L° 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, 8.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ + _——— 


Barbour (R. W.), Thoughts from the Life and Writings of, 12mo (Blackwood) 2/6 
Bengough (H. M.), Notes and Reflections on the Boer War, cr 8vo ..(Clowes) 3/0 
Burgess (W. V.), Hand in Hand with Dame Nature, cr 8vo........(Simpkin) 3/6 
Craig (R. M.), The Weird of the “Silken Thomas,” cr 8vo ....(W. B. Russell) 3/6 


Davidson (John), Commercial Federation and Colonial Trade Policy, 


CP BVO... cccccccccece SSeeos HRS pas ecccccccccccccccocccsee(GOnnenschein) 2/6 
Gilbey (Sir W.), Horses Past and Present, cr 8VO .....eeeeeeeeeeeee(Vinton) 2,0 


Harbottle (T. B.) and Dalbiac (P. H.), Dictionary of Quotations, French and 


Ttalian, 8VO ..cccccccccccccesccecscecevecs 
Jackson (E.), Manual of Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of the Eve, 


CP BVO.cccccccccce penehonverdsecseaccese oe ceccccoccecececeeses(Saunders) 10/6 
eeccceeeeee(d. Clarke) 1/6 
Lefevre (Leon), Architectural Pottery, 8VO ....+e+e+e+.(Scott & Greenwood) 15,0 
Lovell (A.), Concentration, cr 8vo ..... oe ccccccccccccccccccccesccce(NiChOls) 2/0 
Moser (A.), Joseph Joachim : a Biography, 1831-1899, 8V0 ....+e0...( Wellby) 15,0 
Sacrifice: Redemption’s Story (The), by a Messenger, 12mo ......(Mowbray) 3/0 
Simpson (J.), Quick Fruit Culture, 8vo .......- occccccesccccecees(Simpkin) 7/6 


Jones (E. G.), Types of Christian Life, 12mo....... 








eeeccccececeesss(QOnnenschein) 7/6 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. “ 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For Land-Owners, la Agriculturists, intending Colonists, gq 
ATRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON .K.G, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE,(Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professoy 
Practical Instruetors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 5th. 





A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Land Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Principal. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker.” 


To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 








The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at MESSRS. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; MeEssrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C.; TH 
SUBSCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; G@ALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCH: 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BaILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Awck- 
land ; W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








INCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Easter. The School has been 
recently re-organised by a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, and it is in 
contemplation to erect new buildings to accommodate 300 boys ; there are at 
resent about 150. Further information may be obtained from the undersigned 
Merk to the Governors. A Form of ‘pplication may also be obtained from 
him, and this, torether with testimonials, must be sent in on or before SATUR- 


DAY, January 19th. 
Saltergate, Lincoln, By Order, GILBERT J. DASHPER, 
December 20th, 1900. Clerk to the Governors. 
XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 

SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern 

house ; gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 

and close to playing-field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 

BAIZER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 


IZ (NGS SCHOOL, NTERBURY. —_ 











CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
tor Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY. &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 
TINOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Ffficient staff. Pupils 
prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training especially 
studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss L. de M. CAREY, 
B.Se.Lond. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 16th, at 10.30 a.m., at Clothworkers’ 

Hall, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30, and FOUR of 

£20 per annum for boys under 15. School fees £60 per annum.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


IRLS’ HOME SCHOOL, beautifully situated in nine 

acres of ground, London, N. Modern Education. Full staff of governesses 

and professors ; advanced Exams. successes ; Higher Women’s Hons. ; Music Prof. 

Dip. ; pupils from abroad received. C. H.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London. 

















NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils also 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.0., Hants, 
CO ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation for 
examinations. Special advantages for modern languages. Tennis, hockey, 
cycling, swimming.— Prospectus on application. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICk, Dieppe. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First. 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House spécially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon, 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head- Master. 


(SOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 























, Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 


7 M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, 4c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

os and Cambridge.~Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


T. MARY’S RECTORY, BIRNAM, PERTHSHIRE.— 

The Rev. F. ATKINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), late Public School Chaplain, 
married, RECEIVES TWO or THREE BOYs in his comfortable and convenient 
house, near maii-line station; healthy, beautiful country. Fishing, cycling, 
cricket, &c. Highest references. Terms on application. 


ROSS DEEP, TWICKENHAM.—WMv. J. G. 

CHANCELLOR, M.A.., first-class, Classical Tripos, assisted by Fitth Wrangler, 
PREPARES SIX RESIDENT PUPILS for the Universities, Army, &c. Charming 
and healthy situation on banks of Thames. Highly successful with backward 
pupils, 




















ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
—An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, 
M.A. There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation.—For Prospectus and Particu- 
lars, apply to the Clerk, Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE. B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-feld. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 
Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 
Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, is 
beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c. 





EST COOMBE HOUSE, HORNSEY RISE, N.— 

The Misses FLETCHER wish to inform their friends that they have 

taken as a partner Miss ETHEL LEADER, a lady who, from the distinction 

she gained while at Newnham, and her wide general culture, is well qualified to 

help them to carry on their School with fresh efficiency, and with the same aim 
of giving to their pupils a thorough and Christian education. 








ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 








TEWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver addresses on December 31st (“Com- 
memoration of the Dead”) and January Ist (“* Annual Address ”’) at 8 p.m. 
Admission free. 


RT STUDENTS HOME, 4 and 5 BRUNSWICK 





CHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Visiting 
Professors; Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Gymnasium, «&c. 
Principals: Miss F. A. GILBERT (late of Ladies’ College, Guernsey) and Miss 
NIMMO, L.L.A.—Logans, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

YHE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 
School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation on 
the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate children; 















SQUARE, W.C. (established 1879).—For LADIES studying art, science, 
music, or medicine.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 





beautiful house and grounds; individual attention and every comfort.—Principal, 
F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 
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H E ClO t, OLN fab COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
pounded in 1887 under the auspices of Governors, ex-Governors, and Agents- 
General of the Colonies, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &c. 

To PROVIDE YOUNG PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN and others with such training 
as would test their fitness and qualify them for Colonial life, as well as to advise 
and assist them in choice of a career. 

MANY HUNDREDS of Students have since been prosperously settled in the 
ry slonies and elsewhere, with whom regular communication is kept up in the 
columns of “ Colonia,” the organ of the College. 

The INSTITUTION is thus of great Imperial value, helping to link together 
English-speaking peoples in all parts of the World. 

The COLLEGE is WELL KNOWN as a School of practical work, and its 
students have the advantage of living in the finest climate in England, under th 
best conditions for development of mind and body. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE of upwards of 2,000 acres, with its accessories of Dairy, 
Gardens, Workshops, Laboratory, &c., presents a continu: al succession of object- 
essons. 

STUDENTS are INSTRUCTED in everything that goes to make the successful 
Colonist, and are thus qualified for the emergencies of a settler s iife—able to hold 
their own anywhere, and to become valuable citizens of the lands of their adoption. 


The WORK of the COLLEGE has been periodically RECOGNISED as of great 
importance by STATESMEN of the highest rank at home and in the Colonies, 


Full information may be had from the Director at the above address, or from 
Yr. GODFREY JOHNSON (the London Secretary), 8 Victoria Street, Westminster 
Abbey. 


Que DATCHELOR TRAINING 








COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 


In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 

Governing Body—THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON. Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method and 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER. Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Teachers, 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
400 pupils, Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared for the Ex- 
amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Free Studentship will be awarded in September to a University Graduate. There 
isalso a Junior Division in which Students are prepared for Cambridge Higher 
Local or Inter. Arts). SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PONN}TT, B.A.(Lond.) 

A residentia! College providing a year’s professional training for teachers. 

The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The 
students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addition to 
those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for 
practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


IMBLEDON COMMON.—HOME SCHOOL for a 

FEW GIRLS of position. London masters; resident foreign mistresses ; 

London exhibitions, concerts, &c. ; rig hockey. Summer Term sometimes 
spent abroad.—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPL OMA ror WOMEN, 








With Title of L.L 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, Li. A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andre ws, N.B. 
WINIFRBED’S, BANGOR 
(Chure 3 - E n gland Public School). 
Head- Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College, 
pence sie so ; Classical Tripos, Class I, 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full partici ulars from the HEAD-MISTR ESS. 








A Technical 





EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.— —Principal, J. STEBBIN( GS, 

B.A:, (Lond.) Thorough and careful preparation for commercial 

life; also eae ate atric. , Oxt. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special class for foreign 

students to learn English. Splendid climate. Extensive grounds (nine acres), 
School farm. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singi and Drawing. House stands hich on 
Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 


YREY’S SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. — 

Founded 1696. BOYS efficiently PREPARED for business. Good home. 

Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head- 
Master, Rev. T. NORMANDALE, B.A 


‘T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 
\ ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 
LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th, 1901.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady 
Warden. 


PSs W EO Ss © H © @ Ek. 
Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions. 
Many successes, Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. ‘xcellent 
premises, close to the sea; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &e. 


INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds, splendid situation. 
Bracing air, every com‘ort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 


MittiaA | COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH 
SANDHURST. 









































Captain E. C. HEATH, 
33 BOUVER (8 2 SQU ARE, FOLKESTONE. 
47 ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. 3. ALLEN, M A., Oxon 
(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER ot 
PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgatc-on-Sea. 
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Inquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 





FRPGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress. os accccccccsccece Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambr idge ; ; Mediaval and Modern Languages Tripos). 


The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum; 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
Physical Exercises. 

lees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connection 
with the School. 

Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 17th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 


109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


YHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (established 
in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High Scheol, G.P.D.S.Co., 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine at an 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss Welsh, of Girton 
College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ. ; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the term 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


rpuE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 








Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms made for 
the daughters of naval and milit ary 0 ‘ 

References—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many 
others. I}lustrated prospectus on app lies ition. 


(ORR AN, W ATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 

/ GIRLS.- Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelds 
Head-Mi tress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Hous¢- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCI: 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., thie Archdeacon of Mancrester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr. EDWARD 
TURLE: WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL, 
B.A., Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT of 
HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably the most 
healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among fir woods and 
upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance and Scholarship 
Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large cricket ground 
adjoins the house and every attention is paid to the physical health of the boys. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the parents of past or present pupils, including 
the Earl of Derby; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R.M.C.; Dr. Marshall (of the 
Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Prospectus on application. 
The NEXT TE RM will COMMENCE on J ANU ARY 23rd, 1901. 



































[GH SCHOOL, HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE. 
Owing to Extension of Premises there will be a .F EW VACANCIES in JANUARY, 
Garden and Playing-Field. 
Fees, Including Music, from £59. 





ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance und 
ship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
erence is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenhan Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
gravel playground, workshop, g¢ymnas apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


OVER COLLE GE. —Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. . C. COMPLON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Sicke 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 

) RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c, ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; 
Pe rsonal References. Pros spec tus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 



























JRINKLEA, BOUR NEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Sch 101 ir of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth Hi ol) Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
a igh ground and was specially designed for school purposes, No day-girls taken, 
—Prospectus on application. 


ie HDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
£ 1 BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tre SSCS | large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTL and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
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4\ ASTBOURNE COLLEG EK. —President, his Grace the 

DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 

1900 includes Th ree Open Classical S« ‘holarshiy sat Oxford and Cambridge, Three 

Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions.—Apply to Head-Master, 
H. Rk. THOMS ON, M. A. 


W: AR DE N ‘COURT, CUC KFIELD SUSSEX.—Misses 


GR AY id PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for irls. Extensive grounds 


soum d education, | with games, cycling. 
PicuMon. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
RICHMOND (YOR KS. 


) 
Education on best modern lines. ULNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP for Competi- 
tion in JANUA RY 1 rG irls unde ar fifteen. 











try overl g S. Downs. 








T\ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 











GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 guineas. Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming—Head- Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 
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ELSTED SCHOOL —EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED SC ‘HOOL, ESSEX. 


= 
S, MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Under the Provost of Lancing and Denstone. 
Kindergarten, School, and Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls i in Warrington Crescent. Good art train- 
ing and science. Hockey. Boarders’ s’ Fees £60 a year. —Apr sly, PRINCIPAL. 


U Yiversity ~ OF .GH 








EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH will on 
MONDAY, February 18th, 1901, or some subsequent day, proceed to APPOINT 
a UNIVERSITY LECTU RER on ANCIENT HISTORY. Tenure three years, 
Salary £150 per annum. 

The duties of the Lecturer would mainly consist of the delivery in each year 

of two Honours half-courses, of twenty-tive lectures each, in Greek and in 
Roman History respectively,—one of these half-courses to be given during part 
of the Winter Session, and the other in the Summer Session. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than Monday, 
February 4th, 1901, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the application should be 
bigned. : 

Further particulars on application. 

M. CC. TAYLOR, 

University of Edinburgh, PE U niversity Court, 
December 21st, 1900. 


aie METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
‘SALE BY TENDER OF £80,000 THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
MINIMUM PrIcE £94 PER CENT. 








NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this € ompany to sell by tender £80,000 Three per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts 
1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 

TUESDAY, January 22nd, 1901. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £94 money for cach £100 Deben- 
ture Stock. 


Offices: 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.F. 
December 22nd, 1900. 


(By order), 
FRANK BUSH, 


Secretary. 





DVICE as to CHOI CE of S SC HOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a. body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


1) INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
-, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“'Trifor m, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ary 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


- 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents, 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . nt 
wee kly exchange of books at the houses _N.B. — Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS , UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent cratts and post-free to any address, . 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S org Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road $ Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON, 
poe at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














P 470% 8 Lis T OF SCHOOLS 
BE. sgiyes Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors ; also Scholar- 
ships obtainable; 318 pages, red cloth, ls.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a celection of 
Prospec tuses will also be sent free. 


XOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF’ VIVISECTION. 
Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

Continued from the Spectator, December 15th :—* The hideous cruelty of dis- 
secting living animals, or inflicting on them, though innocent and defenceless, 
multitudinous deaths of excruciating and protracted agony, has secretly grown 
up in this Nation—a Nation which for ages past has been nobly distinguished by 
the courageous and unsanguinary character of its people. This moral ulcer has 
spread widely, and (whether it be or not a dreadful form of insanity) become 
dangerous and demoralising to Society—a blot on Civilisation—a stigma on 
Christianity. The public has little idea what the horrors of Vivisection are; its 
crimes in studied, ingenious, refined, and appalling torture, in wantonness, useless- 
ness, and wickedness cannot be surpassed in the annalsof the World. It therefore 
calls for extirpation by the Legislature, cruelty being not only the worst of vices 
in itself, but the most retributive to mankind, more especially when perpetrated 
by the refined and educated.” 

The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 

tr. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TULIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON ann GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE— LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED BUNDS cscscavesesn £9,711,112. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, oot in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 

HEAD» OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, L IVE RPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


— ASSURANCE “COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUN 


-DED 1848 








£14 14s. CRUISE, NAPLES, SICILY, 


SARDINIA, and CORSICA (Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra), 
JANUARY 2nd. 





Also PALESTINE CRUISES 
On the «.y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 





Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. Jer Secretary,5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. _ 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particn- 
lare, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


INVESTMENTS. 








GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 % 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 % 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 %. 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 % 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE IN TERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 








y THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-Lox, price One Shilling. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. MEDOC. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. Per Dozen 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS RROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


uptrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received intormation to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lanect, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would’ be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNB” 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. . = cnt 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14¢., 2s. 9d, 4s, 6d. 


__ NOW. BEAD THE NORTHERN 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND! COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 
BARONETAGE, Edited by HOWARD PEASE. 





JANUARY NO. NOW READY. 
TOGETHER WITH 
(LIVERPOOL REGIMENT’. By Walter Wood. 
MEDIZVAL FRENCH ART AT THE Panis EXHI- 
63RD EDITION. | SOME CHEVIOT BURNS. By P. Anderson Graham. 
| GEORDIE: A NORTH COUNTRY SKETCH. By Richard 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :-— 
2 = . | FAMOUS NORTHERN REGIMENTS. I. THR KING'S 
MEMOIRS of the PRIVY COUNCILLORS | ‘Wool. 
and KNIGHTS, 1901. | BITION. By R. E. Fry. 
A Lost THREAD. By Mrs. Hugh Beil. 
. | Bagot. 
More than 2,000 pp. super-royal 8vo, | TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE NorTH. By Wilfrid 
Yilson Gibson. 


£2 2s. | Lonpon LITERARY LETTER. By E. V. Lucas, 
| NORTH COUNTRY CHRONICLE. 
Illustrated, price 6d. 


London: E.LuioT STock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C 


LoNpDon: | 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne: ANDREW REID & Co., Limited. 


HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W., 
BooKSELLERS TO HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE | 
PRINCE OF WALES, | 

And of all Booksellers. 





ae | OLIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE ALMANAC, 1901, 


| ! eg 
NUARY, 1901. | Extending to 1210 pages. The. Parliamentary, 
Seen oe | Church, Army, and other changes have this year been 

Manoonep. By “ Linesman.” 


| unusually extensive. 

TurovcH Dry Praces SEEKING Rest. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd. 
Tae Forse oF CoMPARATIVE LITERAIURE. 
Firteex Hunprep Mites on FRESH WATER. 

C. Henbury Williams. 
Tue ENGLISH IN CHINA. 
Doom CasTLE: A Romance. By Neil Munro, Chaps. 

13-15. 
Tur Hovse or Commons, PAST anD PRESENT. 
MvsinGs witsovut Metuop.—AvtToBIOGRAPHY—THeE 


Matuust ance Raas-a suns AEADING-CASES FOR THE 
‘* SPECTATOR ” 


ADMINISTRATOR — His ADVENTUROUS Lite — | 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





No. 1,023. 2s, 6d. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873, 





| 
| 
By | 
| 


GOLD MEDAL, 


GIBBON, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHER OF THOUGHT— 
Tue Arr oF CRITICISM—PROFESSOR SAtnts- 
BURY’S VIEWS, 

More Propcems oF RAIbway MANAGEMENT, | 

My Wisu. 

Tur LAST Session OF THE CENTURY. 


CASES FOR BINDING 

| Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
Wiittam Biackwooep & Sons, Edinburgh & London, } 

eer eer eens a —~ | May be had by order through any Rook- 


T seller or Newsagent, 


HE UNION BANK of 
Or at the Office, 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





. '; WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
Taid-up Capital oseesereenee succes £1,500,000 SSE GO Sa is 
Reserve Fund ..--eeeeees ft teteeeee 800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,090,000 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 








VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Ture BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
if procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Bots. $-Bots, 


17/6 99 


Pozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carrtace 
Paid to any Railway Station, tneluding Cases 
and Botties, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
told in Great Britain to equal them in value. (om- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 2u,-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advances of 

6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


AILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, FT INSURANCE and 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEsT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free cf all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
I. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





> - = 
IRE-BECK BAN KEK. 
ESTABLISHED 185L 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
rwo PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawao 
below £100 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR DREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso- 
CLATION for BEFKIENDING YOUNG sERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprintel 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rata 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 





Cc or gelaaaaaa ssasatadalaintsiiic iittala Including postage to any Yearly. Half. Quar- 

olonles. yartot the United King- yearly.  terly. 

—_— - partot th 8 jo y y 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent GO és se cs ce ce BE OE. OIE... 079 
for collection. = EES x 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms say . a Ay poled ad 
which may be ascertained on application. | @oloniea, Am Nriaa 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. | France, Germanys, India, 

China, &e. “ : 1196..0153..078 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,,1 Pall Mall 
East, 5.W. 





Syvo, &3. 


Demy 
THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA AND THE RHONE. 
A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. 
By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, F.R.G 
IMES.— Anexcellent piece of work, which should be in the hands 
eultivated English visitor to that sunny region.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MIR. 


at acarc 
{ every 





London: 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6d 


CHAMBERLAIN 


4 RECORD OF 


by post, 7d. 


AGAINST ENGLAND. 


HIS PROCEEDINGS. 
By FREE BRITON. 





WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
promptly sent by post. 
CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDFRS FREER. 











ANY 
BOOK 


By 


_" RENAI 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


SELWYN BRINTON, M.A ‘ 
* This is an excellent handbook for the traveller in Italy.”—Spectator. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited, ‘London. 


Now complete in 3 vols. ; also in sections, at 1s. 6d. each net. 


IN ITALIAN ART. 


Author ef “Correggio”’). 
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NOTICE. “— 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW voLuME. |METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by 
W. L. COURTNEY, 


IS THE OLDEST OF THE MONTHLY REVIEWS, 


And enters upon its 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE WITH 


THE JANUARY NUMBER, 


which contains: 


IRELAND AND IRISH LAND ONCE MORE. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY? By Calchas. 

LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS. 

THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE. By Arthur Symons. 

MAURICE HEWLETT. By Frederic Harrison. 

THE DAWN OF A REIGN. By Signor Giovanni Dalla-Vecchia. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By Vernon Blackburn and J. Comyns Carr. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 

A FORGOTTEN PROPHET. By W. S. Lilly. 

“THE FORTNIGHTLY”: A RETROSPECT. By M. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S “NAPOLEON.” By his Honour Judge O'Connor 
Morris. 

THE CONCERT IN CHINA. By Diplomaticus. 

THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION FROM THE MUSSULMAN POINT OF VIEW. 
By his Excellency Ismail Kemal] Bey. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. By Honnor Morten. 

“HEROD” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. By Senex. 

CHINA AND RECONSTRUCTION : NOVEMBER, 1900. By Sir Robert Hart, 
Bart., G.C.M.G. tas Sie Oe sa 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


Now ready.—sE¢ ‘OND | EDITION, royal 8 80, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 
An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.”-—Baokman. 

“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
classical archeology.”—Scotsman. 

“ Extremely interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 





Now ready.—With 6 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PREVENTION OF VALVULAR DISEASE OF 
THE HEART. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Honorary Physician, Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University College, Liverpool. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 








“By the Author of ©The» Young Gov'nor.” 


THE HIDDEN SCAR. 


By JOHN ROBE ADAMSON. 592 pp., large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ This is a well-written novel. <A feature is the admirable character drawing. 
Tt is a novel which can decidedly be recommended to lovers of a good love story.” 
Scotsman. 
‘No reader may deny that he gets his money's worth if he invests in the new 
story by the author of ‘The Young Gov’nor.’ Mr. Adamson possesses the con- 
structive faculty necessary to arrest the attention of the reader, he has a pleasant 
humour, and draws his characters ably.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 








OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. L. Stevenson, T, Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 
change.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Books: —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 





187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 








OOKS.—RARE AND OUT. OF- PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PL IE D.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weoffer Burton’s “Arabian 
Nights,” with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 6s. (pub. £12 12s.) 
Lit ‘raries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions 
and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &c. List of Special 
Wants free. —HOLLAND © D.5 Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham, 





OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK. 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 





SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience, 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIIL—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book 1V.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London; 
New York and Bombay. 








| MR. SPENCER’S ENLARGED WORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 


WITH MANY ADDITIONS. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT, price lés. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES, 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, W.C, 


THE THRUSH. 


NEW LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 
COMMENCING WITH THE NEW CENTURY. 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Contributors: 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., W. E. HENLEY, Sister EMILY 
HICKEY, MULLETT ELLIS. 
And in following Numbers : 
NORA HOPPER, NORMAN GALE, WILLIAM SHARP, HAROLD 
BEGBIE, and others. 


Price FOURPENCE. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


JANUARY. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL JAPAN: AN INTERVIEW WITH H.DP. 1H8 
JAPANESE MINISTER. 
BEFORE BABEL. W. AINSLIE HOLLIS, M.D. 
AMERICAN WOMEN AND AMERICAN POLITICS. DOUGLAS M. GANE. 
NIETZSCHE: A PROPHET OF THE STRONG. Mrs. HAMILTON SYNGE. 
THE TRAILING SKIRT. F. W. A. FISHER. 
THE HIGHER PHENOMENA OF MESMERISM. ARTHUR HALLAM. 
A CRUSADE AGAINST SMOKE. T. W. WILKINSON. 
MR. MEYER’S THEORY. Short Story. THE PRINCESS GAGARINE. 
HUXLEY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
THE CHRISTIAN PROPAGANDA IN CHINA. 
Price Sixpence. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


At all Booksellers’. 








THE WESTMINSTER RE VIEW. 


Monthly, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
JANUARY, 1901. 
1,ON WAR AND TRADE. By FRANKLIN THOMASSON, 
29, AMERICAN POLITICIANS. By HuGH BLAKER. 
. MODERN EGYPT, FROM MAHOMET ALI TO ABAS HILMI II. By 
W. H. GRIMLEY. 
. THE STATE versus THE MAN. By WALTER J. BAYLIS, M.A, 
HISTORICAL CALENDARS. By J. F. HEWITT. 
SAMUEL PARR. By JOHN MAx ATTENBOROUGH. 
COMPANIES ACT, 1900. By H.W. SIBLEy, B.A., LL.M. 


8 THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LUNACY COMMISSIONERS AND THE 
LORD CHANCELLOR'S LUNACY BILL. By Hacucu. 


9. SCIENCE AND RELIGION: A REJOINDER. By C. PENHRYN GASQUOINE, 
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Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


ON 


THE 


INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 





NOTICE. 


In consequence of the numerous applications which Messrs. Smrra, Euper, & Co. have received to supply complete 


sets of 


THE “DICTIONARY OF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 


and to receive payment for the volumes by instalments, they have decided to accept orders for the work from Residents 


in the United Kingdom 


From JANUARY Ist, 1901, until JUNE 30th, 1901, 


on the following terms :— 


For a remittance of Two Pounds (£2), accompanie 
this advertisement to pay a further &2 per month for 24 
the * DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BrocraAruy,” in Cloth bir 


1 by an undertaking in the terms of the form at the foot of 
months, they will supply at once a set of the 63 Volumes of 
iding. 


Or, 


For a remittance of ‘Iwo Pounds (£2), accompanied 
this advertisement to pay a further 2 per month tor 52 


by an undertaking in the terms of the form at the foot of 
montas, they will supply at once a set of the 63 Volumes of 


the “* DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL Brocrarny,” in Half-Morocco binding. 


‘The present price of the work is 15s. net per vo 
per volume or S63 net per set in Half-Moroecco ; and tl 


A Revolving Book Stand, in Oak. Walnut, 


is supplied by Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Pall Mall as 


Tar ATHENZUM.—‘IN FULLNESS, IN THOROUGHNESS, 
AND IN GENERAL ACCURACY IT LEAVES LITTLE OR NOTHING 
TO BE DESIRED.” 

THe MORNING POST.—“THE GREATEST UNDERTAKING 
OF THE CENTURY IN ITS OWN FIELD OF ENDEAVOUR.” 

Tan PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ THE BEST DICTIONARY 
OF HOME BIOGRAPHY POSSESSED BY ANY NATION.” 

TRUTH.—* THE magnum opus OF OUR GENERATION.” 

Taye LANCET.—“ WITHOUT ANY COMPEER IN HNGLISH 
OR PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE.” 

THs Rev. Dr. JESSOPP in Toe NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—“ THE GREATEST LITERARY UNDERTAKING 


1 
4 


THAT HAS EVER BEEN CARRIED OUT IN ENGLAND.” 


NOTE.—A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE “DI 


lume or S47 Ss. net per set in Cloth; or 20s. net 


texe prices will be maintained. 


or Mahogany, to hold a complete set of the “ Drcrronary,” 
i, London, 8.W., at the price of £4 15s, 


THE SPECTATOR.—‘A 


TANCE.” 


WORK OF NATIONAL IMPOR- 


THe TIMES.—* ONE oF THE MOST ENDURING AND ONE 
O THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY MONUMENTS OF THE 
fIME IN WHICH WE LIVE.” 


. THE SPEAKER.—“ THE BOOK WILL LAST AS LONG AS THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A GREAT UNDERTAKING, 
WORTHILY DESIGNED AND ADMIRABLY EXECUTED.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ A ‘Dictionary oF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ OF WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY 
BE JUSTLY PROUD.” 


CTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” WITH 


SPECIMEN PAGES, WILL BE SENT POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





ORDER FORM. 


fo Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 

15 WATERLOO PLAcE, Lonpon, S.W. 
I enclose Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment for a Complete Set of) 
the 63 Volumes of the “DIcTIONARY OF NaTionaL Biograriy” 
in cloth binding, and I agree to pay to you, or to any one you may Pleas 
appoint, a further sum of Two Pounds on the correspo! ding day of st “il . al 
each month following, until I have made 25 payments in all. the ye bony 


L enclose Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment for a Complete Set of f graph 


DOE itscisiens aivaciedcdeaderuscuvacecanet ns 


| It is agreed that you will forward the 63 volumes to me, carriage paid, on 
receipt of this first remittance; and I undertake that until my payments are 
completed, the volumes not being my property, I will not dispose of them by sale 
| or otherwise. And I further agree that it owing to unforeseen circumstances, in 
| regard to which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the 
return of two pounds (£2) to me shail cancel this agreement. 


the 63 Volumes of the “ DICrroNARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” in | which does | 


half-morocco binding, and I agree to pay to you, or to any one you | not apply. 
may appoint, a further sum of Two Pounds on the corresponding day 
of each month following, until I have made 33 payments in all. 


If the volumes are to be de-) 
livered beyond the London 
postal district, the purchaser | 
should state here the name Of >...cscccoerevecrensecereresesseens Seuwnbate 
the railway company or te | 





in London through whom the 
package is to be forwarded. 


NE Sc isc daevecas diadoasctadseuaisaaeeed cusevedsedsea dauneusate 

SI 
ERIE Secccdivcctdemnteesindminhiiedstnhae 
satsaedives silduaaiin wiseaowia scatdinwecatehaiséecsesaiedscensa 
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CHATTC AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE INIMITABLE 
MRS. MASSINGHAM : 


A Romance of Botany Bay. 
By HERBERT COMPTON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“A capital novel. It is very long since we read vo delightful a story.” 
—-Datly Graphie. 
“A book that is deserving of high praise for its refined and exquisite delinea- 
tion of character and consummate skill in narrative in what is in parts a perfect 
idyll....The great charm of this book lies in the way in which Gretna lights up 
the whole narrative with her dainty personality....She is one of the most 
fascinating heroines that have ever been created. Robert Louis Stevenson himself 
need not have been ashamed of her....A most noteworthy book.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 
“Must take rank as one of the really good novels of the year....Mr. Compton's 
fiction has the true romantic air, the indefinable quality of charm. In addition, 
he has evidently special knowledge of the matters of fact he introduces, a spirited 
imagination, and an excellent style....Mr. Compton depicts the horrors of the old 
convict system with some of the vigour and effect of a Charles Reade.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT”: 


A Drama of Waking and Dream. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ Madame Izan.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
CHARLES READE. (A LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION.) Pott gyo 
cloth, 2s. net ; polished leather, 3s. net. : 

“A delightful pocket edition.”—Black and White. 


HANDLEY CROSS;; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By 


ROBERT SURTEES. With 79 Illustrations by JopN LeEcH. A NEW 
EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 











GERMINAL; or, Master and Man. By Exme Zona, 
Author of “The Downfall,” &c. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest 
A. VIZETELLY. (January 10th, 

ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS: Memories of 


Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the Stage. By Major J. B. Poyp, 
With 91 Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. (January 17th, 








LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, and 
Topographical. By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of “ London Souvenirs,” &c, 
Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“Gossip about old London is generally good reading, and Mr. Heckethorn’s 
volume Is no exception to the rule.”—Daily News. 
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